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Original Letters from D. P. Co 


Clapton, 

Sir, April 19, 1826. 

( BSERVING in the public prints 

J wm account of the decease of 
Mr. Daniel Parker Coke, formerly 
M.P. for Nottingham, I recollected 
that I had in my possession, two let- 
ters which he wrote to Mr Wakefield, 
and which are now at your service. 
In the Memoirs of his Life (I. 301) 
Mr. W. has thus explained the occa- 
sion and the result of this correspon. 
dence : 

“As the Parliamentary conduct of 
Daniel Parker Coke, Esq., had been 
in general conformable to my wishes, 
and as his demeanour on every other 
occasion within my knowledge indi- 
cated a man of spirit, sense and prin- 
ciple, I took the liberty of expostu- 
lating, in terms of considerable ener- 
gy, upon the vote which he had given 
on the questions of the Test Act and 
the S/ave-Trade, as unworthy of his 
character and accomplishments. He 
accepted my freedom of rebuke with a 
Magnanimity that increased my good 
opinion of him ; modestly confessed 
himself unequal to a discussion of 
those topics with me; and promised 
to weigh my arguments in particular, 
when those questions should be again 
agitated in the House.” 

Mr. Wakefield’s two letters cannot, 
probably, be recovered. How he 
treated the subject of the Test Act 
will be easily understood by all who 
are acquainted with his just and libe- 
ral Tene of civil rights. He 
has left a record of the manner in 
which he now argued against the 
Siave-Trade ; and, to the continued 
eXaction of Slavery, for which the 
 est-Indiang still contend against the 
interests of humanity, and probably 
against their own eventual interests, 

would, doubtless, have applied the 
2 arguments. 
pe Among other observations on the 
ave- Trade, I adduced two unequivo- 
Universal maxims, one “‘Aristian 
one Heathen, applicable to every 
subject of politics, morality and reli- 
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he, Esq., M. P., to Rev. Gilbert Wakefield. 


gion, which admit of no confutation, 
and lie within the compass of the fee- 
blest apprehension to conceive. 

“J, * Evil is not to be committed 
that good may come;’ because the 
evil is certain, and the good contin- 
gent and hypothetical: and because 
the designs of the Divine administra- 
tion and the happiness of mankind 
cannot be promoted by evil, that is, 
by the violation of those very laws 
which constitute the only means of 
happiness. 

‘“* This maxim answers, at once, 
every argument of political expediency. 
We cannot listen to the plea one mo- 
ment. No political expediency, whose 
basis is evi/, or an actual and open 
transgression of an express, universal, 
immutable and undeniable rule of rec- 
titude, can terminate in national uti- 
lity. 

“TI. ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat coelum :’ 
Let justice be done though the sky 
should fall upon us. 

‘This indubitable sentiment fur- 
nishes a complete answer to all the 
suggestions of probable tnconrent- 
ences that nay result from the aboli- 
tion of the S/ave-Trade. Let these 
be as numerous and as formidable as 
you please, they must be encountered 
in preference to injustice and oppres- 
sion. Comply first with the laws of 
the Supreme Being, and leave conse- 
quences to his management. He is 
very able to execute all the ends of 
his administration without the instru- 
inentality of our wickedness, and is 
delighted with nothing so much as our 
endeavours to promote the happiness 
of our fellow-men, especially the de- 
solate and oppressed. We are then 
co-operating with himself: for the 
grand design of his government is the 
ultimate felicity of all his creatures.” 

The Dissenters of Mr. Coke’s ac- 
quaintance violating their principles of 
Dissent, by qualifying to procure the 
influence or the emoluments of office, 
appear, in the first letter, to no ad- 
vantage. Nor is Mr. Lee raised in 
our esteem, while asserting that the 
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190 Original Letters from D. P. Coke, Esq., M. P., to Gilbert Wakefield. 


Test Act is no grievance to the Dis- 
senters, and yet voting for its repeal, 
thus, to gratify his religious connex- 
ions, neglecting his incumbent duty 
as a Senator. I hope Mr. Coke had 
inisunderstood him; for sentiments 
more just and liberal might have been 
fairly expected from an intimate friend 
of Mr. Lindsey, and a political asso- 


ciate of Fox. 
J. T. RUTT. 


House of Commons, 
Sir, May 28, 1789. 

I received your letter this morning, 
and take the first moment to return 
you my thanks for it, and particularly 
for the latter part of it, because I am 
always ready to explain the motives 
of my public conduct, and think my- 
self obliged to any gentleman who 
will give me an opportunity of so 
doing. 

I certainly did give my vote against 
the repeal of the Test Act, and I never 
gave a vote more npon conviction in 
my life. No man is a greater friend 
to perfect liberty of conscience than 
I am; and if I could see the matter 
in any degree in the light of religious 
persecution I should abhor it. I feel 
that there ought to be a political 
union between the Church and the 
State, and that a religious Establish- 
ment is as necessary as a civil one: if 
that is admitted to me, I think it fol- 
lows, of course, that those who hold 
the good things of one establishment 
should conform to the other. I don’t 
mean to enter into argument upon 
the question; that is not within the 
compass of a letter, and if I did I am 
sure I could not find better arguments 
than those which, in your eyes, ap- 
= to be contemptible. 1 think 

ord North’s speech upon that ocea- 
sion was the speech of a very able 
statesman, and I have been more than 
once convinced by the arguments con- 
tained in that speech. 

Another circumstance happened 
upon that occasion which confirmed 
me in the opinion which } had formed, 
I saw Mr. Lee (formerly Attorney. 
General) in one of the committee 
rooms that evening, and was asking 
his opinion very seriously as a Dis. 
senter, and he told me that he thought 
the Dissenters complained without 
cause; that they were not oppressed ; 
and, that though he meant as one of 





their persuasion to give them a vote, 
he thought there was no ground for 
the application. As far as my own 
experience goes where I live, I have 
seen very respectable Dissenters con- 
stantly in the habit of conforming for 
the common situations of Mayor, Al 
dermen, &c.; and, therefore, I sup- 
pose in general it is not understood 
to be a very great hardship. I cer- 
tainly have not read the two books 
which you mention, but I think it 
probable that I might, after realing 
them, still be of the same opinion, 
because J consider the ma r ina 
political view. I consider a very great 
question, which is now before the 
House, in the same way. I have the 
strongest wish in the world to be able 
to vote for the total abolition of the 
Slave-Trade ; but if it is to be followed 
by the certain loss of all the West-India 
Islands, I will not vote for it in that 
case; and, at all events, I shall vote 
for every humane regulation which 
may tend to the better treatment of 
those unfortunate people. 

I] have great respect and great ob- 
ligations to the Dissenters in the town 
of Nottingham ; of course I have every 
wish to give the utmost indulgence to 
their application for religious liberty, 
but I think they have it already. And 
I only beg leave to add, that whenever 
I vote upon any public question, | 
never consider it upon narrow ground, 
as it applies to individuals, but upon 
great constitutional ground. I can 
easily conceive that this may be at 
tended with considerable risque to me 
personally; be i: so. Motives of that 
sort will never weigh with me ; an‘ 
iny vote upon all these questions will 
be the same at the heel as at the com 
mencement of a Parliament. I have 
taken the liberty of mentioning this 
matter to you with great sincerity @ 
frankness, because I know when 
am speaking or writing to a gentle- 
man of understanding and a liberal 
education, great allowances will be 
made for a difference of opinion, if it 
is supposed to arise from mistake, 
not to be founded in corruption. 

You will pardon me, Sir, for trou- 
bling you with so long a letter, but 
I wished to give you an immediate 
answer, And | cannot conclude my 
letter without again repeating ™y 
thanks to you, for giving me cot 
sentiments upon this subject, and for 



































doing it in a manner so very liberal 
and so very flattering to me. And 
permit me to assure you, that I re- 
wain with great truth, 

Sir, 

Your faithful and most obedient 
servant, 
DANu. PARKER COKE, 
London, 

Sir June }, 1739. 

I have just received your second 
letter, and am much obliged to you 
for it. I have read, and promise you 
repeatedly to read, your arguments, 
and to give them very fair play when- 
ever either of the questions to which 
they relate comes on. You say you 
will excuse my endeavouring to an- 
swer them by letter, and I thank you 
for it, because Lam not equal to enter 
the lists with you. 

I thank you likewise for the ballad 
relative to the goal [Nottingham 
gaol}. I hope that dispute will not 
become serious, because I am very 
sorry to see neighbours quarrel on any 
occasion. Permit me, Sir, to say, that 
I shall always think myself honoured 
by your correspondence, and that J 
remain, 

Your obliged and obedient 
servant, 
DANus. PARKER COKE, 
The Rev, Gilbert Wakefield, Not- 
tiunghan, 

q —_——— 

Sir, April 3, 1826. 
Lyn perversion of the term mys- 

tery, in defending doctrines un- 
supported by satisfactory proof, and 
a obstructing the exercise of free in- 
quiry, has excited in the minds of 
maby rational persons so strong a pre- 
judice as to lead them to wish for its 
utter abolition. Notwithstanding this 
Unreasonable prejudice, I cannot help 
Considering tie word in question as 
possessing the same utility as other 
geveric terms, by expressing in the 
shortest possible manner what would 
otherwise require reiterated circumlo- 
cution. Jt may safely be admitted, 
that the tern pusypey, as made use 
of by St. Paul, refers, in the majority 
» stances, to the divine determina- 
tion of extending the benefits of Chris- 
Hamty to the Gentiles ; and I feel lit- 
We disposed 0 controvert the position 
*© gtavely maintaiwed by yeur corre. 
‘pondent, A Nonconformist, (p. 139,) 
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that what is revealed can no longer 
remain secret, But does that cireum- 
stance prove that the Christian reli- 
gion contains no doctrine, and has 
revealed no facts too difficult to be 
fully comprehended by the human 
wind? In the usual aeceptation of 
the word, mystery is intended to sig- 
nify what is either wholly or partially 
beyond the grasp of our intellectual 
powers ; and I must certainly venture 
to aflirm, that not merely in every 
metaphysical, but in every theological 
systein are to be found articles of be- 
lief which are partially incomprehen- 
sible, from the creed of the supralap- 
sarian Calvinist down to that of the 
simple humanitarian. Without the 
slightest intention of shewing disre- 
spect to his talents and labours, | 
may perhaps be permitted to remark 
of Dr. Priestley, that it would be difi- 
cult to point out any individual who, 
with so determined an opposition to 
the very semblance of mystery, united 
a belief of doctrines more irrecon- 
cileable with our ordinary apprehen- 
sions. In addition to the instance 
stated in wy last communication, (pp. 
3—5,) 1 might cite some of the opi- 
nions entertained by that indefatigable 
writer, as expressed in the preface te 
his ‘‘ Institutes of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion.” But inconsistency, 
I apprehend, prevails among those 
who consider themselves most ee 
from prejudice and error in nearly the 
same degree as among other classes ; 
and it must, at all events, be regarded 
as a failing, which it is more easy to 
discern in others, than to correct in 
ourselves. 

It appears to me that your corre- 
spondent, 4 Nonconformist, is by no 
weaus free from this 7} “ when he 
complacently observes, ‘* In the reli- 
gion of the New Testament, 1 can 
tiud nothing wysterious.”” In making 
this assertion he evidently forgets that 
some of the doctrines which he firmly 
believes to be founded on the clearest 
revelation, are as mysterious in the 
conception of Unbelievers as those of 
the orthodox are in his own estimu- 
tion. In truth, every Christian, to 
whatever party he may belong, must 
unavoidably yield his assent to what 
no understanding can properly com. 
prehend, and no ingenuity can ' 
quately explain, To say nothing of 
the resurrection of the sane body, 
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and of conferring immortality on a 
material substance, does the believer 
in Christianity experience no difficulty 
in reeonciling the scriptural fact that 


Sew will be saved with the infinite 


benignity of the Parent of the uni- 
verse, und with the means employed 
for the redemption of mankind by his 
boundless power? Is there no difl- 
culty in apprehending how the final 
extinction of the great majority of 
mankind, after enduring ages of tor- 
ment, (believed by so many of the 
U'nitarians,) can be consistent with 
the Divine justice ? On this scheme 
also, as well as on that of the eternity 
of future punishment, the unhappy 
sinner might well be entitled to ex- 
claim in the language of Young, 
Father of mercies! why from. silent 
earth, 
Didst thou awake and curse me into 
birth ? 

And even admitting the doctrine of 
Universal Restoration, does the strict 
impartiality of the Deity, as asserted 
in the New Testament, perfectly ac- 
cord in our conceptions with the suf- 
ferings which the greater portion of 
the human race will undergo previ- 
ously to their final restitution, while 
a few favoured individuals solely from 
being placed in less perilous circum- 
stances, will escape this accumulation 
of misery and will be rewarded for 
their unmerited good fortune with the 
immediate possession of interminable 
happiness? When I say wamerited, 
I say nothing more, I apprehend, than 
what coincides with the opinions of 
the adherents of Calvinism, and of 
those Unitarians who believe in the 
necessity of the will, Unless re- 
strained by timidity from uttering 
their sentiments, neither of these 
classes of Christians can with any 
consistency deny that one portion of 
mankind, stnall in number, has been 
pre-ordained or elected to virtue and 
happiness, and the other, countless as 
the waves of the ocean, to inevitable 
vice and misery. Both parties, I be- 
lieve, will acknowledge that this mys- 
terious fact is really implied, if not 
formally stated, in Scripture: but 
who can penetrate the darkness which 
surrounds it? 

Without dwelling, however, on these 
and other questions of a similar na- 
ture, can any thing, | would ask, be 
more mysterious than what we are 


taught to believe respecting the agen- 
cy of Providence? Revelation in. 
forms us that the minutest as well as 
the most important events are under 
the constant superintendance of ap 
all-seeing and omnipotent Being, and 
yet how frequently do these events 
appear at variance with the Divine 
character as described in the gospel! 
Nothing can be more consoling to 
the mind amidst the misforvunes and 
disappointments of human life than 
the knowledge imparted to us of a 
particular Providence ; but in no de- 
gree does this knowledge of the fact 
remove the difficulties that arise when 
we attempt to scrutinize the conduct 
of the Almighty towards his intelli- 
gent creatures, or to compare his 
moral government of the world, as 
far as it is obvious to our view, with 
the expectations which his revealed 
attributes would lead us to form. 
Notwithstanding the express declara- 
tions of the sacred writers and the nu- 
merous examples they have recorded, 
the concession of the incomparable 
Paley is most strictly true, that we 
must prepare, provide and act as if 
there were no Providence. 

Of the justice, the impartiality and 
the partic: lar providence of the Dei- 
ty, there cannot indeed exist a mo- 
ment’s doubt, and yet there are mys- 
terious circumstances connected with 
the application of these attributes to 
the condition and destiny of the hu- 
man race, which the information con- 
veyed to us in the inspired volume 
dves not enable us to develope. In 
all cases of this nature, however, the 
conduct we ought to pursue admits 
of no hesitation. Where we cannot 
explain, we must be content to acqul- 
esce. It is altogether unreasonable 
to expect that revealed religion should 
be in every particular level to the ap- 
prehension of minds so imperfect as 
ours ; nor is there any thing to excite 
surprise that the vehicle of that reli- 
gion should be found, in some i- 
stances, like the Cumaan Sibyl as 
described by the poet, odscuris vera 
involvens. Difficulties in the dec- 
trines of the one and in the language 
of the other will still remain after 
the minutest investigation ; and, as it 
is well observed by Bishop Watso0, 
it would be a miracle greater than 
any we are instructed to believe 
none remained. 
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} will conclude with an observation 
of the ablest female writer of the pre- 
sent or the preceding century, not 
inapplicable to the subject before us, 
and which occurs in the Corinne of 
Madame de Staél: ‘* Sans doute, le 
monde, tel qu’il est, est un mystere 
que nous ne pouvons ni hier ni com- 
prendre ; il seroit done fou, celui qui 
se refuseroit A croire tout ce qu’il ne 
peut expliquer.” 

Crericus CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

ee 
Liverpool, 
Sin, April \6, 1826. 

PW XHE unwise proposal of Mr. Noah 

Jones, (p. 72,) to introduce tests 
and subscriptions to articles of faith 
among Unitarian societies, has met 
with that reception from Unitarians 
themselves which I confidently anti- 
cipated from their known liberality. 

Being myself one of that class whom 
he would exclude from the benefits of 
social worship, and whom he charges 
with inconsistency, injustice and mis- 
chievous intrusion in seeking those 
benefits in an Unitarian place of wor- 
ship, I felt myself strongly prompted 
to make an immediate reply; but 
deemed it advisable, on further con- 
sideration, to await the result of his 
appeal to the Unitarian public. I 
have not waited in vain; for not only 
does his proposition remain unsecond- 
ed, but calm reason and glowing elo- 
quence, from the pens of persons 
equally sincere and zealous with him- 
self in their profession of Christianity, 
have been called forth in opposition 
to it, and in vindication of those whom 
he attacks. Though your correspon- 
dents, Mr, T. C. Holland, (p. 156,) 
and the writer who subscribes ‘* An 
Unitarian Christian,” (p. 158,) to 
whom I more particularly allude, have 
left me little to urge on the same side, 
yet us it will naturally be expected 
that the objects of Mr. Jones’s ani- 
madversions should come forward in 
their own defence, I venture, as one 
of that number, to solicit the atten- 
ion of yourself and your readers to 
the following remarks. 

_In the letter, which has given occa- 
0b to this discussion, Mr. J. sets 
out with declaring that he regards the 

Han revelation as the on/y source 

om which the human mind can ga- 
ther Satisfactory information respect- 
ing God and duty and futurity. He 
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then talks of an immense gulf sub- 
sisting between the Christian and the 
Unbeliever, and denies the possibility 
of any religious sympathy between 
them; from which language, coupled 
With the foregoing declaration, it would 
appear that he means to represent the 
Unbeliever as being necessarily des- 
titute, or nearly so, of all religious 
principle. Does Mr. Noah Jones 
then really think that Natural Reli- 
gion is a mere empty name? Does 
he think that this magnificent crea- 
tion displays no evidence of an all-wise 
and all-powerful Creator? Does he 
see nothing of contrivance in the hu- 
man frame? Nothing of wise order 
and beneficent providence in the grand 
movements and laws of nature? He 
surely forgets, in the ardour of his 
zeal against Unbelievers, that some of 
the wisest and best of Christians have 
strenuously upheld the truth and im- 
portance of Natural Religion, and 
that Paul himself is related to have 
declared, that ** God hath not left him- 
self without witness, in that he doeth 
good, and giveth us rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” But if the 
voice of nature thus plainly declares 
the existence of God, it cannot be 
considered as silent on the subject of 
a future state ; for the two doctrines, 
I contend, are inseparably connected, 
and the one cannot cousistently be 
denied while the other is aduitted, 
An all-powerful and intelligent Being, 
such as the works of nature irresistibly 
lead us to believe in, cannot be other- 
wise than a benevolent Being; for 
what conceivable motive can he have 
for wantonly inflicting misery? He 
must, moreover, have had a design 
worthy of his wisdom and his benevo- 
lence, in bringing us into existence ; 
and such design, I humbly but confi- 
dently submit, is not apparent, unless 
we consider the present world as a 
state of education, intended to fit us, 
by moral and intellectual culture, for 
higher scenes of action and enjoyment 
in futurity. This brief and obvious 
train of reasoning, agreeing as it does 
with the leading circumstances of 
man’s condition on earth, appears, to 
my mind, abundantly cogent and 8a- 
tisfactory. It may not appear so to 
Mr. Jones, nor do I require his assent 
to it in preference to what he thinks 
a better ground of his religious prin- 
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ciples. 1 only ask him to do the Un- 
believer the justice to allow, that he 
may entertain the same views of God 
and duty and futurity, and with the 
same confidence, as the Christian, 
though on different grounds. If, al- 
lowing this, he still declares that with 
one so circumstanced he has no reli- 
gious sympathy ; if he still persists in 
placing an immense gulf between him- 
self and the Deist, without at all re- 
garding how the sentiments of the lat- 
ter may be modified, | must leave him 
to the enjoyment of his own opinion, 
consoling myself with the belief, in 
which I trust I am not mistaken, 
that there are not many in the Unita- 
rian body who are actuated by the 
same spirit. Were it otherwise, let 
me assure him, that the test which 
he proposes for driving the Unbe- 
liever from their society would be al- 
together a needless measure, so far at 
least as regards myself. But so long 
as my presence is not considered as 
an intrusion, and furnishes no subject 
of reproach against the Unitarian 
body, I shall deew it my duty to seek 
the improvement afforded by the ex- 
ercises of social worship among that 
denomination whose religious senti- 
ments — the nearest to my 
own.* Nor do I conceive that, in so 
doing, | am justly obnoxious to the 
charge, which Mr. Jones pretty plainly 
insinwates, of acting a deceitful part. 
He takes it for granted that one who 
is a Deist must regard Christians as 
believers in a lie, and pity their ho- 
noured Lord as an enthusiast, if they 
do not brand him as an impostor. 
Such thoughts and language I utterly 
disclaum. I honour Jesus as a mora- 
list and reformer beyond any other 
name which history has transmitted 


__—— -_— = 


* Let me recommend to Mr. Jones's 
serious attention the truly liberal and 
eloquent letter of ** An Unitarian Chris- 
tian,” (p- 158,) and the following passage 
of it im particular: “They, therefore, 
join our worship as less opposed to their 
own views than any other; they feel 
that they have the same practical duties 
to perform that we bave, the same temp- 
tations to resist, the same God to serve ; 
the benevolent and amiable light in which 
we coutemplate the Deity, coincides with 
their nateral convictions, and they come 
to us to seek moral strength for their 
virtue, avd his guidance and blessing on 
they endeavours to improve.” 


to us, not excepting Socrates himself 
And I think it possible to account for 
the supernatural parts of his history, 
without supposing that he either per. 
formed, or pretended to perform, the 
miracles ascribed to him, and even 
without impeaching in any considera. 
ble degree the character of the first 
promulgators of Christianity. Hold. 
ing these sentiments, I feel myself ao 
alien in those Christian assemblies 
where the moral doctrines of Jesus 
are chiefly insisted on, and where ho. 
mage is paid to no partial or vengeful 
Deity, but to the common Father of 
the whole human race. I cannot, it 
is true, consistently join in all the 
ordinances of Christian worship ; but 
my attendance on the ordinary ser- 
vices I by no means consider as a 
pledge of any particular belief further 
than what is implied in a desire for 
moral and religious improvement. If 
oceasionally I am compelled to hear 
doctrines which are in some degree at 
variance with my own sentiments, 
what is this but what every one must 
more or less experience, wherever he 
engages in the exercises of public 
worship? The Unbeliever at present 
has no alternative, but either to attend 
in a Christian assembly, or to neglect 
altogether the duty of social worship. 
Can it be a question, except with 
those who deny the possibility of any 
religious principles not grounded on 
revelation, which of these two courses 
ought to be preferred? Let the case, 
in short, be fully and fairly considered, 
and it will surely require no very large 
measure of that charity which **think- 
eth no evil,” to give the Unbeliever 
the credit of good motives in frequen 
ing an Unitarian place of worship. 
For what can be supposed to tempt 
him thither, except the rationality of 
the Unitarian worship and doctrine? 
Were he really so regardless of truth 
and consistency as Mr. Jones insinu- 
ates, would he not exercise a little 
more worldly-wisdom iu the choice of 
his pretended religion ; and, instead of 
connecting himself with so small and 
unpopular a sect, would he not rather 
follow the multitude, and yield to the 
far superior attractions ef a spl 
Establishment ? 
W. J. 















































































London, 

Sr, April 7. 1826. 

% #R. NOAH JONES'S letter (p. 
N 72) appears to have answered 
the purpose for which he designed it, 
as far at least as inducing a discussion 
on the treatment proper to be adopt- 
ed by Christian societies towards such 
Deists as attend their places of wor- 
ship. Some of your correspondents 
have been very liberal of hard words 
towards that gent!eman, and have en- 
deavoured to raise a hue and cry 
against him as a persecutor. There 
is a great deal of this sort of lan- 
guage in the letter of Theophilus, 
(pp. 160—164,) and in truth there ts 
not much else; not much, at least, 
which has any thing to do with the 
subject under discussion. 

The question is this, Are we to 
welcome Deists into our churches, to 
speak of them as belonging to us, 
ant to allow them to interfere in the 
management of our concerns? Is 
this the duty of a Christian society? 
As to excluding them from our places 
of worship, Theophilus and Mr. Jones 
equally know that this is impossible, 
nor was the latter so absurd as to 
propose it. It is to be hoped, that 
stich as do attend may be the better 
for what they hear, but it is quite 
another thing to associate such per- 
sons with you in the management of 
a Christian Church. Many Deists, 
we are told, are highly respectable 
persons. Who doubts it—who de- 
nies it? But ean they be regarded as 
fit associates of a Christian Church? 
Not unless Deisin and Christianity 
are convertible terms. 

It seems necessary in this contro- 
versy that the parties to it should 
come to some understanding about 
the sense in which the word ‘ Deist” 
is to be used, for Theophilus tells us 
that the Jews are Deists. Now I use 
the word as it is used in common 
parlance, as descriptive of those who 
deny and disbelieve revelation altoge- 
ther, Jewish and Christian, who look 
upon the whole as a cheat, who either 
believe Jesus Christ never lived, or, if 
he did exist, that he was an impostor. 
weal — I mean by a Deist, and 
definit emselves must allow the 
milion ves correct. There is no 
cabver t sither Jesus was the Mes- 
mes ie was a cheat. The Jewish 

rcs either relate truths or lies. 
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The prophecies were either real or 
fabrications. No man can believe a 
little of the one side and a little of 
the other; he must be either a be- 
liever or an unbeliever, What is 
called Anti-supernaturalism is the 
most absurd of systems. To deny 
that the miracles of our Saviour were 
indeed miracles, is to brand him as an 
impostor, and a person who cau af- 
fect to believe in his Messiahship, in 
any sense, after this, must have a de- 
gree of credulity to which the records 
of Popish superstition atford no pa- 
rallel. 

Can we go to the Scriptures for 
a proper definition of a Christian 
Church? Fortunately we can It is 
described as being ** built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone; in whom all the 
building fitly framed together grovw- 
eth unto an holy temple in the Lord.” 
Now in such a community, what 
place can Hobbes, Collins, Voltaire 
and Hume have? Can a building 
which is composed of those who be- 
lieve in the divine mission of our Sa- 
viour and those who deny it, be 
** fitly framed together” ? And what 
can Theophilus intend by seeming to 
appeal to Lardner and Priestley as 
advocating such a fellowship as this ? 
Where have they pointed out such 
persons as the fit associates of a 
Christian Church? But what says 
Paul on the subject? “* Be ye no 
unequatly yoked together with Unhe- 
lievers.’ ‘* What part hath he that 
believeth with an Infidel?” Certain- 
ly none as a member of a Christian 
Church, that is, taking Paul’s descrip- 
tion of a Christian Church to be cor- 
rect. Loud complaints are made of 
the rudeness and illiberality of ex- 
cluding Unbelievers from our socic- 
ties. But is not he rather guilty of 
rudeness, nay has he even common 
courtesy and good manners, who 
thrusts himself into a society whose 
principles are the very opposite to 
his own? His conduct is this: af- 
ter having deliberately rejected Chiris- 
tiunity, after having renounced all 
subjection to and expectation from 
Jesus, believing him to be an impos- 
tor and his followers to be dupes, he 
joins himself to a Christian society, 
takes part in their meetings, throws 
out his sneers and scoffs against reli- 
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gion in their very place of worship, 
and if respectfully requested to with- 
draw from the society among which 
he is so unwelcome, so rade an in- 
truder, we are to have an outery 
raised against bigotry and illiberality. 
Such are the persons who have called 
forth the sympathies of Theophilus, 
the expression of which, joined with 
a great deal of personal abuse of Mr. 
Jones, fills nine columns of the Re- 
pository ! ; 

Theophilus is alarmed lest the Dis- 
senters, by adopting the suggestions 
of Mr. Jones, should “ introduce the 
demon of discord into their societies.”’ 
Whether this demon be not rather 
more likely to make his appearance in 
a motley group of Christians, Jews, 
lurks and Infidels, than among those 
who 


One common Father have, 
One common Master own, 

I may very safely leave it to any 
man’s common sense to determine. 
For if one Deist may concern him- 
self with the affairs of a Christian 
congregation, why not ten or fifty? 
Why should not the Deist propose a 
Deistical minister for himself and his 
friends? Iam stating here no ima- 
ginary case. I remember the thing 
being done. In the case referred to, 
fortunately, the Christians were the 
larger number, but the ‘“ demon’’ 
was introduced by the Deists. I re- 
collect also to have heard of a mi- 
nister who, having renounced Chris- 
tianity, very coolly proposed to his 
congregation to continue him as their 
minister. ‘* Exceedingly bigoted,” 
no doubt, the Christians were thought 
in the former case, because the 
would not indulge their ‘“* fellow- 
worshipers” with a little Infidelity. 
** Very narrow-minded” also the lat- 
ter society was esteemed, to refuse 
the proffered services of a very clever 
and respectable man, because he did 
not happen to believe the truth of 
Christianity. There is a species of 
cant belonging to most parties, and 
this is Deistical cant. | certainly 
hold it very cheap, as I do the nine 
columns of Theophilus. 

Mr. T. C. Holland savs he has 
** reason to believe there is only one 
piace in which Unbelievers take an 


active part in the management of the 
internal concerns of our churches.” 





Will he be kind enough to favour us 
with his ‘* reason”? 
A NONCONPORMIST. 
— aa 
Srr, Chatham. 
NITARIAN and Unse ciever.* 
it is well known, have been long 
used as equivalent expressions by a 
class of religious monopolists, who 
have eaclusively appropriated to them. 
selves the Christian name, an artifice 
which it is to be regretted has too 
well succeeded (as was no doubt cal- 
culated) in promoting the interests of 
a party. 

For this disingenuous conduct let 
those who are responsible take the 
consequence, but forbid it that the 
members of our churches should ever 
rivet on themselves reproach, by coun- 
tenancing that improper and incon. 
gruous connexion which your Tod- 
morden correspondent so justly and 
pointedly condemns. 

The general purport and principle 
of his well-written paper supersede 
any observations of mine, but there 
is one part of it to which I would 
briefly advert, and that not with re- 
ference to himself but to those to 
whom it deeply and seriously re- 
lates. He says, that Unbelievers lis- 
ten to the discourses of our ministers 
with complacency. Does not such a 
representation excite a suspicion that 
same preachers are guilty of a dere- 
liction of duty, and that their ser- 
mons are any thing and every thing 
but scriptural ? 

While I am bold to aver that there 
is not one among us who would any 
more than myself take his measures 
of the gospel from the ereed of Cow- 
per; yet is it without reason the 
pious poet complains, 

* How oft when Paul has serv’d us for 
& text, 
Hath Plato, Tully, Epictetus preach’d!” 


More than a bare hint is unneces- 
sary, ‘‘ / speak as to WISE MEN, 
judge ye what I say.” 


——— —_——~—- _———— — 


* The difference between both is stated 
with precision in a pamphlet of Mr. 
Wright’s expressly on the subject, and 


in Fox’s sermon on “ The Duties of 


Christians towards Deists,” both of which 

I shall feel a peculiar pleasure in beiws 

permitted by way of note to recommend. 
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Critical Synopsis of the Monthly Re- 


jasitorn for March, 1325. 
rWWE PURITANS. No. I. De- 

lightful. This correspondent 
talks well in behalf of our illustrious 
forefathers. Nonconformist antiqui- 
ties are always to me a welcome 
theme. 

The passage quoted by the Editor 
of Wood’s Athenz, does not, if closely 
examined, fix The Learned Discourse 
of Ecclesiastical Government upon 
Dr. John Field. Jt is not inconsistent 
with Mr. Falk himself being the au- 
thor in question. Field is said merely 
to have published the book; and 
though Falk threatened to ‘‘ confute”’ 
it, yet, be it remembered, he had now 
certainly changed his former opinions, 
and had connected himself already 
with the Established Church. His 
bustling anger at Field’s publishing 
the work does not, therefore, tend to 
weaken the hypothesis of his being 
the author. The contrary perhaps. 

In the transcript of the Dedication 
of Dudley Fenner’s Sacred Theologie, 
is not His Majesty a misprint? 

I doubt whether the establishment 
of the public debt, have, of itself, 
brought about so great changes in 
England as are generally ascribed to 
it. The increase of the mere monied 
interest undoubtedly has deprived 
“the country gentlemen of much of 
their consequence and usefulness ;” 
ut this would have taken place had 
the public debt never been incurred. 
The same money which is now pro- 
ductive in the funds, would have been 
equally or more productive in other 
investinents. 

American Unitarian Tracts. Of 
the two memoirs here mentioned, Mr. 
Thacher himself wrote that of Mr. 
Buckminster. The Memoir of Mr. 
Vhacher’s Life, was written by Mr. 
Greenwood, last Editor of the Unita- 
rian Miscellany, and now colleague of 
Dr. Freeman, in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. The defence of Dr. Priestley, 
extracted here by Mr. Taylor from 
the Miscellany, was also written by 
Mr. Greenwood, who, when in En- 
gland, a few years since, shared a cor- 

intercourse, if not with Southey, 
yet certainly with Wordsworth, with- 
out suffering his Unitarian predilec- 
po and sympathies to be weakened. 
«t English Unitarians be propitiated 
VOL. XX1, 2p 
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by the defence just mentioned, for any 
harsh feelings which may have been 
excited against America by the attack 
of Dr. Channing on Priestley. We 
Americans are very proud of the fol- 
lowing passage in Greenwood’s Life 
of Thacher. It is in the memory 
and hearts of thousands of our read- 
ing community, having been circulated 
in many a magazine and newspaper 
through the land. An inereased pa- 
thos, a more affecting charm, is spread 
over the extract, when we recollect, 
that it was written by one who had 
himself just returned from a weary, 
and as yet doubtful, pilgrimage in pur- 
suit of health. 

“It is a sad thing to feel that we 
must die away from our own home. 
Tell not the invalid who is yearning 
after his distant country, that the at- 
mosphere around him is soft, that the 
= are filled with balm, and the 

owers are springing from the green 
earth; he knows that the softest air 
to his heart would be the air which 
hangs over his native land; that more 
gratefully than all the gales of the 
south, would breathe the low whis- 
pers of anxious affection; that the 
very icicles cleaving to his own eaves, 
and the snow beating against his own 
windows, would be far more pleasant 
to his eyes, than the bloom and ver- 
dure which only more forcibly remind 
him, how far he is from that one spot 
which is dearer to him than the world 
beside. He may, indeed, find estima- 
ble friends, who will do all in their 
power to promote his comfort and 
assuage his pains; but they cannot 
supply the place of the long known 
and the long loved; they cannot read, 
as in a book, the mute language of 
his face; they have not learned to 
wait upon his habits, and he has not 
learned to communicate, without he- 
sitation, all his wishes, impressions 
and thoughts, to them. He feels that 
he is a stranger; and a more desolate 
feeling than that could not visit his 
soul. How much is expressed by that 
form of oriental benediction, May you 
die among your kindred!” 

Dr. Chalmers’s late Volume of Ser- 
mons. © the wordiness of Dr. Chal- 
mers! His paragraphs remind me 
of the bowl of soaped water which 
amused our childhood—a little grain 
of meaning being beaten up in a great 
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uantity of water, producing a splen- 
did and beautiful array of glittering 
froth and painted bubbles. 

A few years ago, this new volume 
of Sermons, by Dr. Chaliners, would 
have been immediately republished in 
America. But I have seen no notice 
of it here as yet. How much Irving 
and othera, of the same school, have 


contributed to effect this decline of 


their master’s factitious reputation on 
our side the Atlantic, or how much 
the absence of novelty has produced 
the same result, | cannot say. One 
William Craig Brownlie, a violent 
Scotch Presbyterian, now preaching in 
or about Philadelphia, has published 
a sermon most ridiculously imitated 
from the manner of Irving, and enti- 
tled somehow thus :—‘* For Missions : 
an Oration,” &e. To one who knew 
not the real existence and character 
of the author, the whole affair would 
appear to be a broad burlesque upon 
Irving, written by the authors of Re- 
jected Addresses. 

Thoughts on Titus ii. 13. IT cannot 
think Mr. Jevans has proved his point. 
There are various ways in which the 
glory of God may be made to appear, 
without an exhibition of his person. 
Does Mr. Jevans suppose that the 
real person of the Deity was displayed 
in the numerous instances cited by 
him froin the Old Testament? With- 
Out resortiog to the low, physical ex- 

lanations given of such passages by 

tichhorn and other German rational- 
iets, how can an enlightened reader 
of the Seriptures understand the ex- 
hibitions in question as any thing 
more, than comparatively very faint 
miraculous manifestations of the pow- 
er of the Deity? If, in a future state, 
we shall be indulged with perpetually 
new displays of God's power, wisdom 
and other attributes, coupled with 
new assurances and experiences of his 
love, our happiness will not be dimi- 
nished by his eternally veiling from 
our knowledge the mysteries of his 
person. 

Katract from Job Scott, the Qua- 
her. Here are the conclusions of a 
strong mind, unassisted by the torch 
of true criticism, yet bursting through 
the darkness in which many portions 
of the English Bible are shrouded. 

‘he extract contains some accurate 
distinctions, worth any one’s study. 


There is something quite profound, in 
the remarks on the phrase atéributes. 
as applied to the Deity. 

Letters to Richard Baater. How 
great was the reverence paid to Rich- 
ard Baxter by his contemporaries! 
“Your name, Sir,” says the letter of 
introduction borne by Sharpe, * has 
engaged him to this journey, and you 
will suon be convinced the high esteem 
he had of you was the only motive to 
it.” ** Pardon, [ entreat you,” says 
another correspondent, ‘* this inter. 
ruption given to your studies.” | 
suppose that his talents and the state 
of the tines combined to elevate him 
with many persons into some such 
awful personage as the Grand Lama. 

I see no proof in these documents 
that *‘ the most religious people ol 
Kidderminster were dissatisfied with 
Baxter,” or thought that he had 
“played fast and loose with the 
Church of England” ‘The paragraph 
in Which this matter appears to be al- 
luded to, when closely examined, will 
he found necessarily to warrant he 
such conclusion. 

Will some one remove for me 4 
difficulty occurring in one of these 
letters of Mr. Rawlett? He represents 
himself as being still an officiating 
minister of the Church of England, in 
the diocese of Bishop Wilkins, yet is 
anxious to have his objections agains! 
subscribing removed, Could he a- 
ready have subseribed, in spite of his 
objections?) Or was he permitted to 
officiate, at the time in question, with 
out having as yet subseribed ? 

May not the peer, to whom Baxter 
addressed one of these letters, have 
been /orwis, who, according to Hume, 
actually iuterfered with success on 
this very occasion for Baxter’s relief? 

Dr. Jones on Philo’s Christianity. 
The argument, when reduced to a syl- 
logism, runs thus :— 

Whoever praises and describes 4 
Christian, is a Christian ; ; 

Philo praised and described Chns- 
tians : 

Ergo, Philo was a Christian. 

Most persons will, at first sight, 
dewur at the major propositiod ; 
many will doubt whether the aunor 
have any surer basis than Dr. Jones # 
imagination ; and so, what will be 
come of the conclusion, is more 
I can say. 



































Leiter from Joh Orton Much 
wore pungent than his ** Ix posi- 
tions,” 

Mr. Gibson's farther Questions to 
Dr. Smith. Dr. Smith says, that 
Justification admits not of degrees, 
But will not our rercards be propor- 
tioned to our justification ; and does 
not St. Paul say, that men will be 
rewarded according to the deeds, &c. ; 
and does not according here imply 
different degrees? But probably 1 
misunderstand the whole subject of 
Justification. I only ask Dr. Smith’s 
patience and forgiveness. 

Tico Letters of Dr. Parr’s. Worth 
two of Cicero's. 

Testimony uf Sosephus ta Christ. 
This is the kind of critique of which 
I before wished to see more instances 
among the English Reviewers. It is 
a compact, modest, faithful report 
vf what the author has done. 

A Presbyterian on the Evangelical 
Declaration of War. Alsolutely un- 
answerable. 

Mr. James on the Charge of Pla- 
gwrisn, Litue is the matter mended 
tor Mr. James. 

New ¥ersion of Isaiah’s celebrated 
Prophecy respecting Jesus Christ. 
The title of this paper may to some 
readers savour a little of the assump- 
tion manifested in our English Bible, 
ceireulated by the Bible Society, with- 
out note or comment /) which heads 
the first chapter of John’s Gospel with 
“ The Divinity of Jesus.’ For it is 
sull, I presume, an agitated question, 
whether the fifty-second and fitty-third 
chapters of Isaiah actually refer to 
Jesus Christ. It cannot be doubted 
that some of the expressions must be 
nolently distorted, before they can cor- 
respond with the circumstances of our 
Saviour’s history, as related by the 
Evangelists. Be this as it may—bow 
does the employment of a few particles 
0 this translation undermine the com- 
mon doctrine of the atonement, which 
Fecelves so much support from the 
authorized version ! do not agree 
with the Editor as to the expediency 
of omitting the Hebrew and Welsh of 

learned correspondent. As re- 
Spects the Hebrew, why would not 
the corrections to which he alludes, 

48 interesting to his readers as the 
— criticisms and specimens of 
tomb ngue, which adorn almost every 

mber of his magazine? Many of 
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us get or make no opportunities to 
brush up our old Hebrew, but such as 
are presented by incidental criticisms 
of this kind. And with regard to the 
Welsh, there are many who would 
inspect a version of an interesting 
passage of Scripture into that language 
with no little curiosity. 

Review. Wellbeloved’s Three Ad- 
ditional Letters. 

Dr. Priesiley’s ‘‘ daring position’ 
respecting our Saviour’s misinterpre- 
tation of the prophecies, is too shock- 
ing for any Unitarian to defead. I 
would rather adopt the most far- 
fetched scheme of interpreting the 
Evangelists, or the wildest theory of 
the compilation of the Gospels, than 
one so much derogating from the cha- 
racter of Jesus as a heaven-commis- 
sioned teacher, 

The ‘* Canon of Suppression,”’ by 
which the Archdeacon of Cleveland 
says that Unitarians would prove the 
Unitarianism of Newton, is a very 
good canon until positive proof is 
brought to the contrary. I presume 
that, in theology, every man ought to 
be supposed an Unitarian, until he is 
shewn to be otherwise; in the same 
manner as, in law, every man is pre- 
sumed to be innocent, until he is 
proved guilty. 

Bruce's Sermons on the Study of 
the Bible. Sowe parts of these ex- 
tracts disgust one by an appearance 
of trimming, hinting at times a greut 
deal more than the author dares to 
speak out, and breaking out into libe- 
ral conclusions at one time, which at 
another he would seem to shrink from. 
—Is Arianism such an heterogeneous, 
ill-compacted system,—or is the pre- 
sent author distracted! between a sen- 
timental attachment to the doctrines 
of ‘‘ his grandfather and Haliday, of 
Drennan and Brown, of Mackay aud 
Crombie,’—and the increasing light 
of the age pouring resistlessly into 
his eye? 

‘There is a world of true, keen phi- 
losophy and noble liberality in Dr. 
Bruce’s position, that some persous 
“have fallen under the omapnen of 
Atheism, for having more enlightened 
views on the subject thaa their con- 
temporaries.” Socrates is a trite 
though apposite instance of this, Sup- 
pose my God is an omg of 
hateful, tyrannous , mec 


‘ _ 
God is a negation of every thing hate- 
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ful and tyrannous ; to all intents and 
purposes you are unto me an Atheist ; 
and I will shun you as a dangerous 
Latitudinarian. 

3,4. Brief Account of Unitarians, 
&e. The author reviewed seems at 
once to possess precision and fire. 

5. A Scriptural Catechism. Those 
texts in which Jehovah is spoken of 
as a Saviour, appear always to present 
him in the light of a preserver from 
natural evil. When Jesus is called a 
Saviour, it is as our deliverer from 
moralevil. In consequence of not at- 
tending to this distinction, Trinitarian 
word-catchers have persisted in main- 
taining an identity of attributes be- 
longing to the Father and the Son. 

Occasional Notices of American 
Publications, The special honour thus 
conferred on his country by a distinct 
department in the Repository, de- 
serves a tribute of thankful recogni- 
tion from an American. 

Mr. Adam is too good and valuable 
a man to be deserted by Unitarians, 
There are few minds on earth so deep- 
ly imbued with the genuine spirit of 
Christianity as his. How willing he 
is to allow merit in whomsoever he 
finds it! In short, to give him no 
small praise, he appears to be a wor- 
thy coadjutor of Rammohun Roy, and 
quite equal to the arduous, though 
enviable, responsibility of being the 
first Unitarian Missionary to India. 
We could wish that he might have 
some quarter to look to for perma- 
nent support, so that his mind may 
he free from future anxiety on the 
score of his worldly concerns. He 
ought not to be allowed to depend on 
the merely precarious annual bounty 
of the West. If general Unitarian 
Associations in England and America 
cannot pledge themselves for regular 
remittances, let us form specific 
** Adam Societies” in both countries, 
which shall be responsible for the 
supply of his needs. 

Poetry. To the Memory of A. L. B. 
If, in the second line, the tautolo- 
gical epithet young, or perhaps the 
whole clause, “‘ young and fresh,” 
could be exchanged for phraseology 
less coinciding with the remainder of 
the line, this Sonnet would be per- 
feetly beautifal. 

Had Mrs. Barbauld no “ enemy” 
in the Reviewer of Eighteen Hundred 
aad Eleven ? 


INTELLIGENCE. Joint-Stock Com. 
panies. I am extremely puzzled to 
know how this singular document ob. 
tained admission into the pages of the 
Monthly Repository. Having revolved 
it again and again in my mind, I can. 
not trace the slightest connexion it 
has with “ Theology and General Li- 
terature.” The only exception to this 
remark is, that one of the companies 
enumerated is a ‘* Society for the en. 
couragement of Literature,” and ano- 
ther is the ‘* Society of Scotland for 
Iinproving the Svstem of Church Pa- 
tronage.”” These two items redeemed, 
perhaps, in the eye of the Editor, the 
statistical and worldly complexion of 
the whole catalogue. 

Since, however, it is before me, I 
will claim my accustomed privilege of 
inquiring, whether it would be a very 
impracticable or unwise project, in 
these scheming days, to establish a 
general Joint-Stock Fund, with a ca- 
pital, say, of £500,000,000, the ob- 
ject of which should be, to purchase 
shares, or even to assume an entire 
interest, in many of the minor Joint- 
Stocks, which have, or are to have, a 
being? Capitalists would then suffer 
no trouble or anxiety in selecting the 
best method of investing their money, 
since that task would be performed 
by the Directors of the Grand Insti- 
tution. 

a 
Bloxham, 
Sir, March 7, 1326. 

ANY persons have asserted, 

and do still assert, in an un- 
qualified manner, that it is not possi- 
ble that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sin, and they 
seem to think themselves perfectly 
justified in making this assertion, be- 
cause the assertion is found in Heb. 
x. 4. But, perhaps, the true sense 
of that passage is not generally un- 
derstood. For, 

1. Nothing surely need be more 
evident than that the patriarchs, Isra- 
elites and others, believed that the 
blood of bulls and of goats did actu- 
aily take away sin ; or was the divinely- 
appointed medium of pardon to pen 
tent offenders. See Job i. and xlii.; 
Lev. v., vi. |—7, xix. 20—24. Also, 
those that were offered at the begin- 
ning of every month, and at the three 
vearly feasts, especially on the annua 
Jay of expiation (see Lev. xvi.) 5 and 
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uy every individual person who had 
vroken the law, before he could ap- 
pear again before God at the ‘Temple 
service. Numb. xix. 13. 

2, It is readily acknowledged, that 
the blood of bulls and of goats could 
yot take away all sins. ‘The law of Mo- 
ses forbad that atonement should be 
made for idolatry, murder, adultery, 
&e. &e., and all really presumptuous 
offences. But there are a great num- 
ber of wilful transgressions which are 
not, properly speaking, and in the eye 
of the law of Moses, presumptuous, 
and which were never treated by the 
Jewish magistrates as presumptuous, 
This practice shews how they under- 
stood the law. If every wilful otfence 
had been considered as presumptuous, 
and treated as such, what a field of 
blood their country must have been, 
and how soor it must have been de- 
populated! For who would, or who 
could, have lived under such bloody 
laws? 

3. If the Apostle had asserted (in 
the generally-received sense of the 
words) that the blood of bulls and of 
goats could not take away sin, he 
would have contradicted, not only the 
language of the patriarchs and of Mo- 
ses, but even his own words, for he 
says, just before, that is, at chap. ix. 
22, that “almost all things are by 
the law purged with blood ; and with- 
out shedding of blood is” (generally 
speaking) ‘* no remission.” 

The fact, I apprehend, is, 

4. That the Apostle means to say, 
that no one sin-oflering could take 
away all our past, present and future 
sins, Without being ever more repeat- 
ed. And this is what we all believe ; 
ior the all-wise God never gave any 
one patriarchal or Jewish sacrifice 
such unlimited power. 

And that this is really the Apostle’s 
meaning here, I hope will most evi- 
dently appear from the words that are 
connected with them. See Heb. x. 1 
—I8: “ For the law having a shadow 
of good things to come, and not the 
very image of the things, can never 
with those sacrifices which they offered 
year by year continually, make the 
comers thereunto perfect. For then” 
(ie. if they could have effected so 
much) ““ would they not have ceased 
to he offered 2”? Observe, reader, that 
the last words are put as a question. 
therefore, he says, (in that case,) 
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would they not have ceased to be of- 
fered? ‘That is, if oae single sacrifice 
could have been offered that could 
have taken away all their past, pre- 
sent and future sins, would not such 
a sacrifice have been oflered, and so 
an end have been put to the offering 
of such sacrifices for sin for ever? 
But no such sacrifice ever was offered 
by any Jewish priest, which is per- 
fectly convincing that no Jewish sa- 
crifice was possessed of such very ex- 
traordinary power. ‘That is, it was 
not possible that the blood of bulls 
and of goats should in this peculiar 
sense take away sin. Ani, 

5. ‘That this is the Apostle’s mean- 
ing, in the words under consideration, 
farther appears from his immediately 
proceeding to shew, that the sacrifice 
of Jesus Clirist possesses this very ex- 
traordinary power. See from vers, 5 
—l0. “ Wherefore, when he’ (i. e. 
Jesus Christ) “* cometh into the 
world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldst not, but a body hast 
thou prepared me: in burnt-oflerings 
and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no 
pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I come 
(in the volume of the book it is writ- 
ten of me) to do thy will, O God,— 
He taketh away the first, that he may 
establish the second. By the which 
will” (i. e. the appointment of Ged) 
“‘we are sanctified through the offer- 
ing of the body of Jesus Christ once 
(for all). And every priest standeth 
daily ministering and offering often- 
times the same sacrifices, which can 
never take away sins: but this man, 
after he had offered one sgcritice for 
sins, for ever sat down on the right 
hand of God; from henceforth ex- 
pecting till his enemies be made his 
footstool. For by one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanc- 
tified. Whereof the Holy Ghost also 
is a witness to us: for after that he 
had said before, This is the covenant 
that I will make in those days, saith 
the Lord; I will put my laws into their 
hearts, and in their minds will I write 
them; and their sins and iniquities 
will I remember no more. Now where 
remission of these is, there is no more 
offering for sin.” So it is said, in 
chap. ix. 26: ‘* Now once in the end 
of the world hath he” (i.e. Jesus 
Christ) “ appeared to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself.” 

Moreover, that this is the Apostle’s 
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meaning, also appears from hence, 
that he is, throughout the greater 
part of this Epistle, recommending 
the gospel to the Jews, by shewing 
them its great superiority to the law 
of Moses in many striking instances ; 
and among the rest to their sin-offer- 
ings. ‘Their sin-offerings were often 
repeated, but the blood of Jesus 
Christ, that was shed but once, per- 
fected them for ever from all their 
sins. It is a standing sacrifice, the 
virtue of which extends to all sins, 
and throughout all ages. 

6. While we, Sir, are disputing in 
these northern regions of the world, 
so far from the seat of revelation, 
whether the blood of bulls and of 
goats can take away sin, it were easy 
to shew, from very ancient writings 
and modern travels, that the native 
inhabitants of Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica, following the example of the 
patriarchs, who were their and our 
torefathers, are offering up such sa- 
erifices to the present day. For amidst 
all the lamentable corruption of the 
revelation that God gave to their fa- 
thers, this fact is very conspicuous 
still, and in India it is very much so. 

And lightly as many Christians 
think and speak of sin-offerings, the 
Jews think differently of them; and 
the more virtuous part of them, it 
appears, make more serious work even 
now of the annual day of expiation 
than many Christians seem to beat all 
apprehensive of. In the Jewish Expo- 
sitor, for Jan. 1824, p. 14, it is said, 
‘* Mv father’s iliness continued four 
months, and it was during that period 
that I attained my thirteenth year; in 
eonsequence of which | was permitted 
on the great day of atonement to keep 
the fast of the month of Tizri. I was 
wuch affected by the prayer appointed 
lor the occasion, which referred to 
(iod's searching the heart at the day 
of judgment ; and in the public con- 
iession, when every sinner who is in- 
wardly convicted of any of the sins 
which are there separately recapitu- 
lated, sinites upon his breast, | was 
so overpowered with a sense of per- 
sonal guilt that I left the synagogue, 
and in a solitary place cried to God 
tor mercy.” 

“On the great day of atonement, 
when every Jew rejoices in the for- 
xweness of all his sins previously 
committed, and believes himself to 
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stand as high im God's favour as q 
Zadik, I alone was sad, for I was nox 
sensible of the remission of my sins, 
My father, contrary to the ailvice of 
his physicians, caused himself to be 
borne into the synagogue, and there, 
sitting on his couch, perforined his 
devotions with fasting and prayer,” 
It also appears, from the Jewish Ex. 
positor, for May, 1825, p. 184, that 
it is usual for the Jews to spend more 
than ordinary time in prayer, for a 
month, before the yearly day of atone. 
ment ; for it is said there, ** A few of 
the elder boys were allowed to leave 
the school every evenii.g at four o'clock 
to pray at the synagogue, as is usual 
on such oceasions.” 

Can any man in his sober moments 
think that Aaron, God's High Priest, 
thought as lightly of what he had been 
doing at close of the great day of ex- 
piation for sin, as many Christians in 
our day think and speak of it? No 
such thing, Sir. It was indeed a day 
to afflict their souls (Lev. xvi 29) for 
their past sins, and to propitiate the 
offended Deity by various ways, and, 
among the rest, by the sprinkling ot 
the blood of the sin-offering on the 
mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat, 
seven times, by Aaron, the High Priest 
of God, 

Moreover, the blood of bulls and of 
roats being called a shadow of the 
blood of Christ, does not deny that 
there was any substance in the sha- 
dow. 

P. S. The learned and sensible 
Richard Baxter says on Heb. x. 4, 
‘This text doth not deny that the 
faithful Jews were then forgiven, nor 
that the law conduced to it, as used 10 
subordination to the antecedent pro- 
mise and law of grace, but without 
this promise the law could not do It 
Baxter on N. T. in loc. It 1s not 
necessary for me to say any thing here 
about the antecedent promise, it being 
sufficient for my present purpose 
prove that the appointed sacrifice wes 
a real medium of forgiveness. Se 
also on this text, Outram de Sacrif. 
B. i. C. xviii. § ii. ; and the Rev. Gee 
Hawpton’s Letter to Dr. John Tay- 
lor, on the Doctrine of Atonement, 

JOSEPH JEVANS. 
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SIR, 
PERCEIVE that the wholesome 
practice of excluding Arians and 
Socinians (as certain profane believers 
in the Christ are only too justly nick- 
named by the advocates of a more di- 
vine phraseology than that of the Bi- 
ble) trom the Christian pale, is hap- 
pily gaining ground in the tents of 
orthodoxy. A Christian then, xar’ 
efoyyy, and exclusively, according to 
the definition of the present day, is 
one who, dissatisfied with the creed 
of Christ and his apostles as express- 
ed in their own common-place lan- 
guage, flies to the more lettered vo- 
eabulary of tradition for the better 
understanding and promulgating their 
religion; worships a God who, by 
some perverse mischance, has no ex- 
istence by name in the theology of 
inspiration ; and prays after a model 
which, unfortunately, has neither pro- 
totype, nor parallel, nor shadow of 
resemblance, in the devotions of any 
contemporary of the first preachers of 
Christianity, or of its earliest prose- 
lytes. All this is, to be sure, as it 
should be: but, alas! alas! for this 
singularly Protestant, or rather, pure 
and perfect and only Christianity, it 
seems, proh pudor inversique mores ! 
it seems to be only every day less and 
less popular in Christendom. From 
the Jérémiade of Mr. Haldane and 
other potent patrons of the Bible 
Society, it would appear that Arians 
and Socinians abound on the Conti- 
nent; are even (can it be true!) the 
“major pars” of the subscribers and 
members of Committees ¢here, of a 
Society professing to circulate, ‘ with- 
out note or comment,” the simple, 
unadultered word of God. How out 
of joint surely are the times in which 
we live! That any but Athanasians 
should be nothing loth to send the 
Bible through the world without 
' companion or corrective’! And 
that in spite, nay, in consequence 
haply of such circulation, Trinitarian- 
ism should be every where upon the 
decline! ©, is it possible? What ! 
the Bible a gros putting down 
Christianity” ! Most strange, for- 
sooth! Yet not more strange, if we 
may believe the evidence of unwilling 
witnesses, than true. In this dilem- 
wr deed must be done? O is it so 
our Bits at we must either abandon 
es or our “* Christianity”? IT 
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faith, though no Roman Catholic, I 


have long myself been very much of 


that way of thinking. Do advise me, 
Mr. Editor. The alternative is a 
most awful one for 


A CHURCHMAN,. 
Semen ae 


Mr. Emlyn to Mr. Manning. 


Sir, March, 2\, 1705. 
RECEIVED yours, and have pe- 
rused what you say about mira- 

cles. 1 grant the common operations 
of nature, such as the sun’s course, 
&c., are not called by us miracles ; 
but I suppose "tis for no other reason 
but because being usual and ordinary 
they do not raise wonder. For a mi- 
racle, whatever else it implys, must 
be mirum, else I don’t see that the 
efficient power for some miracles is 
less than for creation, for indeed ’tis 
to create a new thing on earth. 

Nor do I see but a miracle of some 
kind may prove a Deity, as dos the 
creation (allowing that this latter is a 
numerous heap of miracles, and con- 
tains many more in it); from either 
we can but conclude, that there is a 
superior intelligent Agent, of mighty 
power, which, if it be the first and 
highest agent, is God; if under ano- 
ther agent, then that other is God; 
but some highest there must be to 
rest in. I don’t think we can infer 
more by meer natural reason; but 
then what the Scripture may say as 
to God being the author, immediately 
of the world, or making it by another, 
is of further consideration, As also 
how far an inferior power may be in- 
terested in it, whether by a subordi- 
nate, communicated efficiency, or a 
moral instrumentality ; to explain the 
philosophy of these things is above 
us, unless we knew how creation is 
wrought, and what skill it implys. 

As to the difficulty that the Spirit 
sho’d first empower Jesus Christ, and 
then be subordinated to him, as ‘tis 
possible the Spirit with which he was 
anointed, and that which became his 
vicar may differ, so if it be the same 
in both we have some resemblance of 
the matter in the angels who, one 
while, ministered to him, and legions 
of them, if God pleased, could have 
delivered him from his enemys, but 
after his exaltation they are under his 
feet. 
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Since my last, Dr. Sherlock has 
written for he Deity of J. Christ, 
with some new turns and strained 
flourishes. As to that text, Mark xiii. 
32, he confesses the common answer, 
viz. Not knowing it as man, is not 
agreeable, but yet, says he, it must be 
the true one, or I know not how to 
find a better. He has run down the 
Bishop of Gloucester's late discourse 
about the pre-existence of the man 
Jesus Christ with severe censures, but 
has advanced a weak hypothesis of a 
pre-existent eternal visible glory of 
the 2nd Person that came down trom 
heaven locally, by which he wou’d 
answer such texts as speak of his de- 
scent. If I had opportunity I believe 
I might send you a short vindication 
of the Bishop, who also is preparing 
one forhimself.* I find our Assembly 
is not like to hold long, so that I be- 
lieve I shall be at liberty, but how I 
shall dispose of myself afterwards I 
am uncertain; ‘tis like | may return 
and retire, after another year, if not 
prevented.t 

Yours, in all sincerity. 
For Mr. William Manning, 
at Peasenhall, in Suffolk. 


(Answer.) 

As to the notion of a real miracle 
you agree it with me, (against the 
common opinion,) that it doth not 
necessarily involve in it the immediate 
efliciency of God to distinguish it from 
u wonder only, and I think that none 
that questioned his immediate energy 
and causation in the creation of the 
universe, or the needfulness of it, did 
ever imagine it necessary to prodigic ; 


* Emlyn’s Vindication of Dr. Fowler, 
Bishop of Gloucester, was published in 
1707. H. R. B. 

t Emlyn was released from his con- 
finement in July, 1705. ‘The fine of 
1000 pounds, in consequence of the 
Chancellor's report that it was exorbi- 
tant, and therefore illegal, was reduced 
to £70. The Archbishop of Armagh was 
Queen's Almoner, and in that character 
had a claim of one shilling in the pound 
on the whole fine ; this claim he was with 
great difficulty induced at last to relin- 
quish for £20. Mr. Boyse was active 
and zealous in procuring his release. Mr. 
Emlyn, after his release, removed to Lon- 
don, where he preached to a small con- 
gregation without any salary. 

H. R. B. 


nor could after that prove his imme. 
diate operation in or unto any visible 
effect whatsoever, from reason or 
Scripture, in nature, or on the soul of 
man, that no second cause was the 
next efficient of it. In that vou go 
bevond me. The finger of God js 
different. But now tho’, as VOU say, 
any miracle must be mirum, as to Us 
marvellous, yet take [ not it so, as 
that a wonder and a miracle or pro- 
digie are convertible terms, or that 
wonder at it enters into its definition. 
Spirits wonder not at the prodigies that 
they can eflect ; and for what you say, 
that some miracle may equally demon- 
strate the Supreme Deity with the 
creation. “Tis true, on your hypo- 
thesis, without the restriction of some 
may; for according to you any thing 
existent alike may. Any house seen 
builded of some man, (the temple of 
old,) as well as the whole fabric of 
nature, while from either of them 
(alike creature effects) reason may 
lead up to a God. But neither of 
them will prove that the builder was 
God himself; or infinity of power to 
be necessarily exerted immediately by 
the architect or agent therein. A dif- 
ferent power or potency of the agent 
you grant to different creature efiects. 
I count of some far to exceed all cre- 
uted or communicated power as ap- 
propriate to the Divine Being. That 
a grain of wheat sown should multiply 
to an 109, implys more in the const 
tution of its first matter out of no- 
thing, and of its seminal progressive 
nature, than the multiplication of 4 
loaves of bread to an 100. Spirits 
can multiply and alter matter by their 
native power, when God pleases to 
order or permit the same. Whence, 
tho’ I deny not the immediate energy 
und etliciency of God in some miracles, 
and to other effects, besides to the 
creation, the difference not being de- 
monstrable to the light of reason to 
discern of the author, they can’t ¢? 
opere operato in themselves prove the 
eflicient to be God; the effect may be 
aliunde. Whence Grotius waved it 
in his proof of the Deity to the Athe- 
ist. 

The question about miracles was 
occasionally started by me from our 
reasoning concerning the efficient of 
the old creation, and of Christ’s 1 
strumentality therein, A moral ine 
strumentality in that, viz. thro’ faith 
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and prayer, &c., I can’t admit of. If 
of any, it must be a proper physical 
eficiency denominated of the Author 
or Maker of all things. Now I would 
not burden you with repetition, (as I 
am too apt to do,) but I can’t get ott 
where I was. The light of nature 
and reason I take to be sure, incontes- 
table dictates in the point, touching 
the Godhead, (on which all natural 
religion is founded, Heb. xi. 6,) but 
never did any by the light of it, rea- 
soning from the creation or things 
seen, (as they must do,) argue him 
to be God who made the world ; if or 
except there was another first cause 
or higher agent unknown to them su- 
perior to him ; but did positively con- 
clude the opifex mundi, the imme. 
diate architect of it, giving being and 
order to it, to be the very God, known 
by them. The Old Testament wit- 
nesses to it also, I take it, thro’out, as 
I have told you, in as plain words as 
I cou’d frame no plainer, he, by him- 
self, alone, his hand, his finger, did 
it. Himself appeals to men, Isai- 
ah xl. 26, xlii. 5, xliv. 24, &e. Do 
we any where find in Scripture such 
a claim of Godhead made from the 
work of any man’s hand or creature 
etlect? The New Testament, where 
we are sure the old creation is meant, 
speaks the same, Heb. xi. 3, 10; 2 
Met. iii. 5; and more plainly of the 
manner (as Psa, xix. 1) of our arriving 
to the evidence not only of the being 
of God, but also of the necessary ex- 
istence and infinity of his power, 
Rom. i. 20, viz. from the creation 
derived from things made and seen. 
lhe Gentiles that owned (as all might) 
the Divine Being, centered in the im- 
mediate opificer of the universe, and 
owned none higher, when yet the apos- 
le avers their knowledge of him that 
was the very God, ver. 21. And 
Christ to me speaks the same himself, 
riz. that not he but God made the 
world; Mark xiii. 19, created it. 

I have only this more to add than I 
have hinted to you before of my 
thoughts ‘upon the matter of a sub- 
ordinate instrument, the efficient of 
- Creation. I have scan’d Mr. Bi- 

©s opinion (in his Confession of 

aith) in the point pro and con 
against your notion of Christ, and for 

‘ own of the Spirit’s agency therein. 

(if any at all) seems to me the 


‘more accountable for, and of proof no 
VOL. XXx1, 2 & 
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less looking that way. The H. Spi- 
rit none doubt of his preexistence. 
His agency in the formation of the 
birth of the Virgin Mary most own. 
His wiraculous operations attributed 
to him as of his own immediate effi- 
ciency none will deny, and the Spirits 
incubation on the face of the deep is 
as plain, Gen. i, 2 (the old crea- 
tion we are sure); besides what else 
we find of the like aspect, Job xxvi. 
13, xxxiii. 4, Ps. civ. 30, &e. Now 
I note that the Spirit is said only to 
cherish and dispose of the preexistent 
matter said to be created of God sim- 
ply; but of Christ (if in the New 
‘Testament meant of that) ’tis said, 
that without him was not any thing 
made, John i. No not angels or 
powers, (all out of nothing,) but all 
were made by him. ‘That is higher! 
If then I could admit of the latter, 
I can’t see reason to refuse the for- 
mer; much less to me appears against 
it. 

Now then, if my former arguments 
with me will hold that a creative 
power will prove not a God only, but 
the immediate efficient to be omnipo- 
tent and very God, and your and Mr. 
Bidle’s will hold of two such Creators, 
neither of them the Father Almighty, 
when I can discern of the latter 1 may 
incline to entertain of the B’. of Glou- 
cester’s notion, (consonant to the Ni- 
cene Creed of a God of God,) viz. 
that the divine nature is communica- 
ble, procreative of two other intelli- 
gent agents, of the same substance in 
kind, nature and properties, however 
subordinate in their agency too, and 
not in all respects equal. While it 
sticks with me that Creators and 
Giods speak the same thing, equally 
as three omnipotents and three Gods 
do the same. And this arguing re- 
duces me to that dilemma. The 
Arians ail generally issued into it, 
having espoused the former, after cen- 
tred in the latter, and so do to this 
day. But that God and Christ are 
membra dividentia, I can’t doubt 
(1 Tim. ii. 5) on the notoriety of it, 
nor could I ever find a begotten Son 
so called in the Godhead. After all, 
while not only you (who may see far- 
ther than I) but so many other emi- 
neat persons for learning and picty 
and moderation and communion with 
God, I find confidently differing from 
us both, it stounds ine, and I am 
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brought not to be over confident in 
matters so high as to myself, no more 
than to trust therein to the best of 
men, not agreed amongst themselves 
neither; and good people tell me that 
they can’t solve nor answer to the 
texts alledged on either part to deter- 
mine for themselves, but must follow 
some to guide them therein whom 
they rely on. We may be sure of 
something, let us hold unto that; I 
am in the dark about much more. 
In the stead of arguing more on those 
points so difficult, | might, had I op- 
portunity, rather suggest to you some 
more sedate thoughts of mine (now 
after long experience) in the general, 
of what I am led unto, to infer and 
conclude touching the great uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, the va- 
nity of prefidenve, (the which Mr. 
Baxter on | Cor. viii. 2, 3, hath spo- 
ken so feelingly to me about,) and 
the just challenge of ourselves that 
we are left unto for our wast of time 
and strength in less necessary studies 
without profit, when we may live too, 
to discern our own errors in the issue 
of them, (tho’ most secure themselves 
from change as to that,) or at least 
that our labour will be lost as to 
others, when our most elaborate in- 
quiries, if left behind, shall be com- 
mitted to the fire and no use made of 
them, Eocles. i. 18, xii. 10, 12, 13. 
While yet an inquisitive mind after 
truth will be working, (it were well 
if not irregularly,) and he that will 
spare the pains of search for it, chu- 
sing rather without more ado to take 
up with the common opinion or that 
of leading men, according to his birth 
and education, (different in so many 
climates,) will in the issue as it may 
hap center in the worse, and less ac- 
countable to God for his error (who 
will pardon a mistake that a man 
can't help, and admit of his apology). 
And ‘tis no well grounded resolve for 
a man not to use his own eyes, or 
endeavour to enlighten them, for as 
much as they may possibly deceive 
him, when so may as well his trust to 
any other man’s and with more dan- 
ger to him in morals, 

I cou’d be content from you to 
understand the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter’s notion of the man Christ Jesus, 
i. e. of the human nature termed, tho’ 
I care not to wast more time in read- 
lag Or thoughts on that subject, only 


to know whether he agree with you 
therein or with whom else, touching 
his local descent. 

Let me go as neer as I can to dis. 
cern of the truth, be sensible of my 
own as well as of others short sight. 
edness, think my own way till further 
light, and own it, but not bear hard 
upon others in matters so high, and 
wherein the Scriptures are not s0 
plain, but that men of the greatest 
eminence and value will adventure to 
lay down their life, (as they do con. 
stantly ridicule each others interpre- 
tation of them,) some to pawn that 
this, and some that the contrary is the 
true sence of then in those points 
(the light of nature, to me cogent, by 
most being overlookt wherein it may 

ut a barre to mens construction). 
Seabees (not being certain of the 
apostles knowledge in what is left 
dubious in their writings,) Jet me be 
content with my measure, wherein I 
am sure all our measures are but 
enigmatical, childish and short of the 
thing, waiting in apparation for the 
time of the dispelling of the cloud, 
with more longings towards it. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 9, 10, 12; Eph. iv. 13; 1 John ui. 
2, &c. Let me hold there. 

For the Arian notion of the pre- 
existence of Christ respecting bis 
Spirit, (no superangelick nature dis- 
tinct from human souls,) I don’t stick 
at that; however, if true, I know not 
why all souls may not be admitted as 
well to preexistence, according to the 
Platonists, mens incarnata, tho’ difi- 
eulties attend it too, and the man 
Christ Jesus was of the same species 
of being with us, Acts xiii. 23, Heb. 
vii. 10, 14; and the texts brought are 
capable of another sensing, as John 
iii, 13, by Dr. Owen, and John vil. 
56, 53, by Dr. Goodwin, &c. 

a 
Sir, 
AS the Repository is one of the 
monthly journals which has 
obtained a circulation amongst our 
Transatlantic brethren, permit me 
through its medium to notice an arte 
cle in the London Magazine for Fe- 
bruary last, entitled, ‘* North-Amer 
can Review on Lord Byron’s Works. 
Having previously perused the North- 
American Review of the character 4 
writings of Lord Byron, and having 
felt particular pleasure in the manly 
and liberal sentiments of the writel, 
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the enlightened and moral tone which 
pervades the whole of the article, and 
the accurate estimate of his lordship’s 
real character and peculiar merits 
as a poet, which that article in my 
opinion fully displays, I could not 
help the sense of shame overwhelming 
me as an Englishman for the arro- 
cance of pretension which the article 
in the London Magazine manifests. 
Its coarseness of expression, its fri- 
volity and impotent attempt at depre- 
ciation, are, however out of keeping, 
to be excused, compared with the 
rantipole amusement that pervades 
the whole of the criticism. Whatever 
the North American depreciates the 
Londoner must extol, whatever the 
former approves the latter of course 
must depreciate. Even some of By- 
ron’s careless prosaic lines—and every 
reader is aware that of these the 
number is immense—because the 
North American reprobates, the Lon- 
doner is bound to applaud. The fol- 
lowing is an instance: speaking of 
dogs devouring dead bodies after the 
carnage of the battle, his lordship ob- 
serves, 


“* They were too busy to bark® at him ; 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped 
the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when the fruit is 
fresh.”’ 


These lines occur in a passage pro- 
nounced by the Londoner *‘ of won- 
derful power and fine though appal- 
ling effect.” 

In the present period of our litera- 
ture, while extravagance of conceit 
has found extravagant admirers in 
Byshe Shelley, and nudity has been 
preferred to covering, or rusticity to 
ornament in Wordsworth ; while By- 
ron’s garb of majesty has had fewer 
admirers than his night-gown and 
slippers—it is quite refreshing to ap- 
preciate the taste and critical acu- 
men of the writer of the North-Ame- 
rican Review. It seems to be formed 
on the standard of the Augustan age 
of British literature, namely, that of 
the reign of Queen Anne. Emerging 
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* This assertion is contrary to the 
[repencities of the animal, When feed- 
a at liberty and voraciously, dogs al- 
aheoe at b rps comes near them, 

evident fe j priv 
of thety fond car of being deprived 
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from the cradle of untutored nature, 
they, “the sons of the free,” very 
roperly turn for assistance to the 
is ate F of art. The Londoner pro- 
fesses to have an extraordinary relish 
for every thing that is natural, but 
unfortunately, like his fellow-cockney, 
who when potatoes were first brought 
to Covent-Garden Market observed, 
‘**they grew on trees like apples, but 
were dirtied by the hands of the rus- 
tics who gathered them,” he takes 
not the trouble to separate what is 
really natural from the dirt or the 
crust by which it is enveloped. 

This ‘‘ Reviewing of Reviewers,” 
now become so very obtrusive in al- 
most every journal and periodical 
miscellany, reminds me of an occur- 
rence in natural history which once 
fell under my observation. The leaves 
of a water willow, glistening with a 
recent honey dew, exhibited an in- 
numerable quantity of insects of the 
Aphix species. The little animals 
nearly covered the whole of the foli- 
age, and, with appetites voracious and 
indiscriminating, the liquid that ex- 
uded from the anus of one was gree- 
dily devoured by the mouth of an- 
other. 

W. HL. 


— 


On the Passages ascribed to Matthew 
and Luke; Matt. i. 18 to ii. 23, 


and Luke i. 5 to ii. 52. 


SIR, 
T does appear to be of no small 
importance to the general credit 
of the gospel histories, that it should 
be determined whether or not the 
assages prefixed to the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, relating to the 
birth and early life of Christ prior to 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
him at his baptism, were penned and 
intended to be represented by them 
as a part of their testimony, and that 
of the apostles in general, concerning 
Christ. The writer of these remarks 
is indeed ill qualified, in many re- 
spects, to determine a question of 
this nature, but as there are some 
arguments from these and the other 
books of the New Testament, and 
some to which he can refer from 
other sources which to his mind ap- 
pear to be decisive against both the 
genuineness and authenticity of those 
passages ,he cannot refrain from offer- 
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ing them to the consideration of your 
readers, sincerely hoping, that the 
subject may be again taken up and if 
possible brought to an issue by some 
of your learned and able correspon- 
dents. Much, it is true, has been al- 
leged against the authenticity of these 
passages by a Priestley, a Belsham, 
and other writers of great talents and 
learning, particularly Mr. John Pal- 
mer, and a correspondent under the 
signature of Nazarenus, in the Theo- 
logical Repository. But on the other 
hand, the authenticity of the passage 
in Luke bas been defended by Dr. 
Carpenter; and while both passages 
continue to be inserted in every ver- 
ion of the Scriptures, the question 
respecting their authenticity must be 
regarded as undecided, if not upon 
the whole as preponderating in its 
favour, 

The leading point on which I wish 
to insist, is the great and, as I con- 
ceive, irreconcileable inconsistency be- 
tween the contents of these passages 
and those of the subsequent gospel 
history and of the New _ ere int 
general. The many extraordinary 
particulars detailed, of which the 
greater number had for their object 
the annunciation of Jesus as the 
Christ, and abounding in promises of 
salvation and blessedness to the Jew- 
ish people, are inconsistent both with 
the subsequent narrative and with the 
events which actually followed. The 
iniraculous conception and the other 
events declaring Jesus to be in this 
sense the Son of God and also the 
Messiah, would naturally lead his 
parent, with Joseph and many others, 
to adopt steps in his education and 
circumstances in life conformable to 
his high destination. But no such 
steps appear to have been taken or 
attempted ; he is trained up in the 
humble occupation of his ‘‘ supposed” 
father; he is not made acquainted with 
the learning of his age and country ; 
and from the opinion of the Jewish 
people, particularly expressed by their 
leaders and by his fellow-townsmen, 
he seems to have been regarded in 
the same light as ordinary mechanics 
mm general, and his whole treatinent, 
both on the part of his friends and 
others, as far as is shewn by the sub- 
sequent history, was precisely the 
same as if no such event had hap- 
pened, 


If an angelic choir announced the 
birth of ‘a Saviour, Christ the Lord.” 
to a company of shepherds, who 
** made known abroad the saying” jp 
Bethlehem, at a time of public tay: 
iag, when that city was crowded with 
people, ; if the miracles and sayings 
respecting the birth of Christ, his 
precursor, and their parents, the anti. 
cipations of Mary and the predictions 
of Zachariah, were ‘ noised abroad 
throughout all the hill country of Ju. 
dea ;” if, in the words of Simeon, the 
great deliverer was ‘* prepared before 
the face of all people,” and if the 
prophetess Anna ‘ spake of him te 
all those who looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem,” it must have been in 
order that he might be made very 
generally known, and that that know. 
ledge might be productive of some 
permanent and valuable effects. And 
if no such effects were produced, but 
when the period of his entering upon 
the exercise of his office arrived all 
persons were estranged to his charac- 
ter and destination, those numerous 
miracles and predictions which had 
plainly for their object the diffusion 
of such knowledge, must have been 
wrought and uttered in vain; a cOn- 
clusion which is manifestly inadinis- 
sible, 

But that on the first preaching of 
John the Baptist till the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon Jesus at his 
baptism, he was unknown in his true 
character to all persons, is, I think, 
perfectly evident from all the particu 
lars of the ensuing bistory: unknown 
to the people in general, since on the 
public appearance of John, ** a// mea 
were musing in their hearts whether 
he were the Christ or not,” clearly 
shewing that they were strangers 
both characters, notwithstanding that 
series of wonders with which they are 
just before represented as being mtro- 
duced into the world; unknown 
John himself, who expressly declares 
this to have been the case, till by the 
descent of the Holy Spirit he was 
announced to him (John i. 31, 38); 
unknown to many, and probably to all 
the apostles, till they were introduced 
to him by John or made acquainted 
with him by his own public ministry, 
it not being till after Jesus had 
preached and wrought miracles 
throughout Galilee, and (Aus ™ 
himself known, that he called upes 
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them to become his followers; un- 
known to the inhabitants of the town 
in which he had been ‘* brought up,” 
who knew nothing extraordinary con- 
cerning him, but regarded him only 
as an ordinary mechanic, (Matt. xiii. 
45, Mark vi. 3,) with whose humble 
circumstances and connexions they 
were perfectly acquainted ; unknown 
or discredited by his own relatives 
(John vii. 5); and, if it is correct as 
related, Mark iii. 21, 31, that his mo- 
ther accompanied his brethren to se- 
cure his person, from the pee 
that he was “ beside himself,” or, in 
the language of the Scribes (ver. 22 
‘had Beelzebub,” at a time when he 
was particularly distinguished by his 
miracles and discourses, alike un- 
kuown in his true character to her 
also. Observing ‘* the parallelisin of 
the expressions, They (his friends) 
went out to lay hold of him, for they 
said he is beside himself. And the 
Scribes from Jerusalem said, He hath 
Beelzebub,” Dr, Campbell concludes, 
that “ nothing appears plainer than 
that the verdict of the friends is the 
occasion of introducing the verdict of 
the Scribes in the verse immediately 
following.” The connexion between 
the persuasion with which the mother 
and brethren of Jesus were actuated, 
and the verdict of the Pharisees, re- 
ceives confirmation from the corre- 
sponding passage in Matthew. (See 
ch. xi. 24, 46, with the intervening 
and subsequent remarks of Jesus.) 
Now when this general and tota! 
estrangedness from the knowledge of 
Christ’s character, extending itself to 
his most intimate relatives, and who 
are represented in the passages in 
question as the subjects of several of 
the miracles there related, is contrast- 
ed with the general contents of these 
passages, how can they possibly be 
reconciled? It appears manifest that 
the knowledge which they were di- 
rected to establish and diffuse by co- 
pious miracles, and in particular the 
supernatural wisdom infused into the 
minds of John the Baptist, of Mary, 
and others, had no permanent conti- 
nuance, and was productive of no 
‘orresponding effects. What other 
rational inference can be deduced 
than that these stories were not found- 
ccude fact, being unknown and at- 
ended with no results in the age and 
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country in which they are said to have 
transpired ? 

That these stories are fabulous ap- 
pears not simply from the particulars 
being unknown, but inconsistent with 
the subsequent history, which pro- 
ceeds upon the principle, that the 
preaching of John the Baptist was the 
first annunciation of the appearance 
of the Messiah since the predictions 
of the ancient prophets. The office 
of John was to announce one greater 
than he, who was to come after him, 
whom nobody knew or could know, 
but as he was introduced to them by 
John as his precursor and herald, and 
by the subsequent descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon him and the mira- 
cles he would afterwards perform. 
It was that event which, according to 
this part of the history, appears to 
have been the introductory miracle 
which first made known Jesus in his 
capacity as the Christ to the pre- 
cursor himself, while according to 
those stories they must have been in- 
timately familiarized with each other 
in their true characters from their 
earliest years! It is observable in- 
deed, that neither before this event, 
nor on any subsequent oceasion, does 
John appear to have expressly an- 
nounced him as the Christ, but usually 
employs some other expressions, such 
as ** one greater than he, who should 
come after him’’—** the Lamb of 
God”’—** he that baptizeth with the 
Holy Spirivt’—** he that cometh from 
ubove,” &c.,* and his subsequent 
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* On one occasion, viz. John i, 34, 
John the Baptist applies the phrase (he 
Son of God to Jesus; and with the ar- 
ticle prefixed, as in this case, it has been 
thought that this phrase is synonymous 
with the Christ. But as without the ar- 
ticle it is applicable to all persons of dis- 
tinguished piety, so its use with the ar- 
ticle bv John in the present instance was 
sufficiently authorized by the voice which 
he had recently beard trou heaven, ** This 
is my beloved Sov.” ‘This circumstance, 
however, might not determine him to be 
the Christ, either in his apprehension or 
that of others; and it appears to me 
that our Lord himself on several occa- 
sions used this phrase without its cer- 
tainly determining his pretensions to that 
uffice in the apprehensions of those who 
heard him. See particularly Joho x. 31 


—46. In several of his preceding cone 
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message inquiring, ‘‘ Art thou he that 
should come?” &c., shews that he, 
or at least his disciples, had not yet 
perfectly understood his office and 
destination. Our Lord himself ab- 
stained from any express statements 
of his designation to the Jews, leaving 
them to make the proper inferences 
from his miracles ae general lan- 
guage and conduct, and particularly 
commending the discernment of Peter 
in discovering, as well as his fidelity 
in acknowledging, it under the lowly 
appearance which he assumed. It 
was not till his public examination 


» before the Jewish council that on 


being solemnly adjured concerning 
this point, he gave an express answer 
to what still remained a question even 
as it regarded his own professions. 
(Matt. xxvi. 63, 64.) The first ex- 
plicit and unreserved annunciation of 
Jesus as the Christ before the Jewish 
people seems to have been left, till he 
was removed from this world and ac- 
tually ‘‘ exalted to be a Prince and a 
Saviour” in the heavenly places, and 
may be dated from the speech of Pe- 
ter in these words, “‘ Therefore let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God hath made that same Jesus 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ.” (Acts ii. 36.) The 
whole course of his ministry on earth 
manifests that he was then only pre- 
aring the minds of men for the ac- 
nowledgment of his sovereignty, 
which would not properly commence 
ill his resurrectivn and ascension to 
the majesty on high, it being of a 
spiritual nature, to be chiefly exercised 
in a future life, and selecting as its 
members the spiritual and heavenly- 
minded, who by a course of instruc- 





versations with the Jews, as related by 
the Evangelist John, he applied this 
phrase to himself; nevertheless we find 
them calling upon him for an explicit 
declaration “ if he were the Christ,” 
Jobn x. 24; and toward the close of his 
ministry he gave a charge to his disciples 
that “* they should tell mo man that he 
was the Christ.” Matt. xvi. 20. Can such 
a charge at so late a period of his public 
ministry be recunciled with the many 
miraculous aud public testimonials to him 
as the Jewish Messiah in terms which 
cwuld not be misunderstood, of which 
we read in the passages in question ? 
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tion and discipline become gradually 
fitted for that elevated state of being, 
and it was because Jesus had attained 
to a distinguished superiority in mo. 
ral and spiritual excellence, that he 
was first chosen as “ the beloved 
Son of God,” and at length given 
a name above every natne that js 
named. But how can this gradual 
disclosure of the Messiah and reserve 
of his actual elevation to a future life 
be reconciled with bis being presented 
and announced to the whole Jewish 
people as such, immediately upon his 
entrance into this life? This woald 
have been much too early a period to 
announce him as a Prince, whose 
office was to be exercised in this 
world by effecting the temporal de- 
liverance of the Jews from the Ro- 
man yoke, much more as that spi- 
ritual Prince whose dominion apper- 
tains chiefly to a future existence, 
and can proceed only with the gre 
dual diffusion of his doctrine and spi- 
rit among mankind at large. In truth, 
the accounts of so many wonders cele- 
brating the birth of two infants many 
years anterior to the actual commence- 
ment of their respective offices, has all 
the air of fabulous romance, wholly in- 
applicable to the objects professedly 
in view, and which must rather tend 
to defeat those ends to be effected by 
the appearance of either a temporal 
Jewish deliverer, or the true Mes- 
siah. 

The facts of the gospel history rest 
on the testimony of the apostles and 
other immediate witnesses, but that 
testimony commenced from the bap- 
tism of John. The qualifications for 
the office of an apostle, us it respects 
the period and particulars of his ten 
mony, are distinctly stated, Acts i. 2), 
22: ** Of those men which have com 

anied with us all the time that the 
rd Jesus went in and out among 
us, beginning from the baptism o 
John, unto that same day that le was 
taken up from us, must one be of 
dained to be a witness with us of bis 
resurrection.” Accordingly, if We 
except the passages in question, the 
records and recitations of their test 
mony are uniformly comprised within 
that period. It is here that tbe Evan 
welists Mark and John commence 
their narratives, the former express? 
declaring this to be “ the beginnins 
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of the gospel of Jesus Christ,” an 
assertion which would have been 
most incorrect if in reality the glad 
tidings had been ushered in with the 
conception and birth of the Saviour. 
It is here that the testimony of Peter 
in his public preaching expressly 
commences, Acts x. 37, and all the 
facts mentioned in his discourses re- 
late to that period. The history of 
the introduction of the apostles to 
Jesus, indeed, sufficiently proves that 
they could not have personally wit- 
nessed, nor consequently have been 
appointed to bear their testimony to, 
transactions thirty years prior to this 
epoch, nor can they stand on the 
same footing in point of evidence 
with those to which their testimony 
actually applied. (See Luke xxiv. 
46—458, and Acts iv. 20.) Is it in 
the least credible that the apostles 
themselves would, without any intima- 
tion, in two instances deviate from 
their uniform custom on other occa- 
sions, by mixing up their personal 
testimony, which constituted their 
proper ollice, with matters to which 
they were total strangers so far as it 
regards their experience, and without 
the most distant hint that they had 
received any such information in their 
intercourses with Jesus or his pre- 
cursor ? 

If indeed the knowledge of such 
transactions constituted any necessary 
part of the qualifications of an apos- 
tle, it might as well have been com- 
municated to Paul in that mode by 
which he was instructed, viz. by im- 
mediate revelation, as the particulars 
of the public ministry, death and re- 
surrection of Jesus. But his testi- 
mony is as distinctly dated from the 
baptism of John forward, as that of 
Peter, Mark and John. He is so 
far from giving any intimations of the 
miraculous conception, that on se- 
veral occasions he expressly declares 
that Jesus was “of the seed of Da- 
vid.”* It was, he declares, when 
John had “ first preached,” and “ af- 
- he had Sulfilled his course,’ that 
Hen was “‘ raised to be a Saviour.” 
"€ on two occasions derives his de- 
sgnation as “the Son of God,” not 

‘om any miraculous conception, but 

* Acts xiii, 23 

t Acts xiii, 24, - Sg ag 
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from his resurrection to a renewed 
existence,® and in the last instance 
he distinguishes between the circum- 
stances of his introduction to this 
life or his flesny lineage, in which re- 
spect he was of the seed of David, 
and what relates to his resurrection 
to a blessed immortality, by which 
“he was declared to be a Son of 
God with power, according to the spi- 
rit of holiness.” (Rom. i. 2.) It ap- 
pears, therefore, that this apostle 
was authorized to declare both the 
mode of our Lord’s introduction to 
this life and the fact of his resurrec- 
tion, and according to him it was in 
the latter, and not in the former re- 
spect, that he was distinguished as 
**the Son of God,” and that “* the 
Holy Spirit” was particularly con- 
cerned in imparting to him the bless- 
ings of existence. Whereas, had he 
been commissioned to make known 
that Christ was ushered into this 
world in consequence of a peculiar 
amg and ‘‘ overshadowing of the 
Joly Spirit,’’ and was on that ac- 
count denominated “ the Son of God,” 
he would not have so constantly re- 
resented the case otherwise, assign- 
ing him no higher a parental origin 
in this respect than his descent from 
David. ‘* Remember Jesus Christ, of 
the seed of David, was raised from 
the dead according to my gospel.” 
(2 Tim. ii. 8.) The apostle felt the 
importance of maintaining this simple 
but most glorious doctrine in oppo- 
sition to those mystict ‘* genealogies’”’ 








—_— 


* Acts xiii. 33, and Rom. i. 4. 

+ See Dr. Priestley’s note on 1 Tim. 
iv. 7. When we reflect on the glaring 
discordancies between the genealogies and 
the accounts of the miraculous concep- 
tion, can we doubt that they must have 
been the result of ‘* questionings,” and 
‘« oppositions,” and “ strifes,’’ like those 
to which the apostle alludes in his re- 
peated mention of fables and genealogies ? 
The term profane in the text just quo- 
ted seems to import that the fables had 
a Heathenish character, but in Titus i. 
14, * Jewish fables” are expressly men- 
tioned; if the same fables be meant in 
these two passages, it follows that they 
werc of Jewish composition or relating 
to a Jewish subject, but bore a Heathen- 
ish air and character. I leave the reader 
to consider how far this description is 
applicable to the accounts of our Lord's 
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ant “ old wives’ fables,” which were 
even in his time diffusing their leaven 
into the Christian system. 
T. FP. 
—— 
Philadelphia, 
Sir, February \3, 1826. 
LTHOUGIL several pieces on 
d this subject have appeared in 
your Repository, may I ask your per- 
mission to lay before yourreaders the 
state of the question as it presents 
itself to my mind? 

As it is confessedly proper to ac- 
knowledge God in all our ways, a 
religious service on every interesting 
occasion has been usual among all 
denominations of Christians. At every 
settlement of a minister it is fit and 
right to implore the blessing of God 
on the connexion that has been form- 
el: thus far there seems to be little, 
if any contrariety of opinion ; but ob- 
jections are urged against the appen- 
dages of an Ordination Service, more 
especially as it is only at the first set- 
tlement of a minister that any special 
miblie religious service is performed. 
t is immaterial by what name such a 
service is designated; it is to all in- 
tents and purposes an Ordination Ser- 
vice. The question therefore is, why 
should a service of this kind be again 
introduced? Here, the whole burden 
of proof lies on the advocates for Or- 
dination Services. Unitarians will not 
be bold enough to assert that erdina- 
tion is essential to a Christian minis- 
ter; for, in that case, it is of vital 
importance that it be derived from the 
true line of succession; and, if so, it 


birth and the circumstances attending it. 


To me they appear to savour strongly of 


the peculiar prejudices and predilections 
of the Jews, and yet to have a strong 
infusion ot Heathenish ideas, ‘The gene- 
alogies are at variance with the other 
particulars, if it be meant that Jesus 
had no human father; but if this be sup- 
posed dubious, although God is repre- 
sented as interposing in an extraordinary 
manncr ou the occasiou, we may perhaps 
account for it from that contest of mo- 
tives which a Jewish Goostic on embra- 
cing Christianity would have, under the 
necessity which he would feel of tracing 
the descent of Christ from David and his 
desire of Tanking him amoug the highest 
Of pre-eXisting intelligences. 
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must be the safest course to seek for 
it in the Church of Rome. As this 
ground is evidently untenable, the 
next question will be—is ordination 
NECESSATY ” In other words, are or. 
dained ministers wiser, better, or in 
any respect superior to those ministers 
who have not been ordained? Is their 
ministry more useful, and do their 
hearers exhibit a fairer model of 
Christian excellence than the hearers 
of unordained ministers? As no evi- 
dence has been exhibited to prove 
that ordination has been the means 
of producing such beneficial results, 
arguments against ordination founded 
on the abuses to which it has given 
rise, may be urged with evident pro- 
priety. It is admitted, that arguments 
from the abuse of any measure are 
not valid, if it can be made to appear 
that such a measure is necessary; but 
if it is merely matter of discretion, 
its tendency to lead to abuse, and 
much more the undeniable fact that it 
has led to great abuses, ought to ope- 
rate as a conclusive reason against its 
adoption. That much superstition, ant 
that a variety of abuses have arisen 
from ordination, has been acknow- 
ledged and lamented by wise and good 
men of different sects: probably, 1 
was a melancholy conviction of this 
fact which caused the discontinuance 
of Ordination Services among many 
of the English Dissenters during thirty 
or forty years. As it does not appear 
that any inconveniencies arose on that 
account, it is not easy to imagine why 
they should again be brought mto 
fashion ; and it is particularly to be 
deplored that such a measure shoud 
excite unpleasant feelings. If it 3 
helieved that any important benefits 
are derived from ordination, this 184 
good reason why those who think thus 
should avail themselves of it, ao 
come forward as its advocates ; ant 
it would be wrong in those who hold 
a contrary opinion to censure them 
for so doing: at the same time, unless 
there be something like free-masoury 
in the matter of ordination, its mo 
benefits might be distinctly specified, 
and the reality of their existence 
clearly exhibited. 
The utility of Ordination Services 
has been urged because of the valua- 
ble information communicated to the 
person ordained, particularly in refer- 











ence to his ministerial duties ; but is 
not this kind of instruction part of a 
theological education? Are there not 
abundance of publications, easily ac- 
cessible, which contain it?) And would 
not a few months’ residence with an 
experienced and exemplary settled mi- 
nister be far preferable to the once 
hearing of any didactic rules, however 
elaborate and well-digested? The se- 
rious study of our Lord’s charge to 
his disciples, and of Paul’s Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, would supply a 
young minister with ample instruction 
hoth as to his official duties and per- 
sonal behaviour, and would present to 
his mind the most powerful induce- 
ments to right conduct. 

It has always appeared to me that 
some of the peculiar appendages of 
an Ordination Service are fitter for a 
oqene room than for a place of pub- 
ic resort. To give advice to an indi- 
vidual is a delicate matter, and there- 
fore this should not be attempted in 
the bustle of a crowd, and in an hour 
of excitement; but, when the parties 
are alone, and when the mind is calm ; 
and, let me add, not merely by read- 
ing what had previously been com- 
mitted to paper, but by giving utter- 
ance to the genuine feelings of the 
heart, at the time of speaking. 

After fully admitting all that has 
been stated as to the very unexcep- 
tonable manner in which the late Or- 
dination Services were conducted, it 
may truly be alleged that this affords 
ho security against the introduction 
of great abuses and of direct infringe- 
ments on Christian liberty. It is in 
good times that inlets to corruption 
are made. Take the following illus- 
tration. 

According to the Cambridge (Mas- 
sachusetts) Platform,—* Ordination” 
's “nothing else but the solemn put- 
ting @ man into his place and oftice in 
the church, whereunto he had right 
before by election ; being like the in- 
stalling of a magistrate in the com- 
monwealth.”—The Platform then goes 
on to shew, that ordination may be 
performed either by the elders of the 
church, or where there are no elders, 
pom of its members chosen for 

, Purpose; or, if the church so 
r raat elders of other churches. 
: y tO imagine how any pro- 

for ordination could be more 


explicit j 
Plicit in regard to the preservation 
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of the independence of each distinct 
religious society. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, in the Eastern States of 
North America, it is the usual prae- 
tice among Congregationalists or In- 
dependents, for the ministers and de- 
legates who had been invited to an 
ordination, to form themselves into 
an ordaining council, to call for a 
record of the proceedings relative to 
the intended ordination, to require 
from the candidate testimonials as to 
his character, literary attainments, Xe. 
&c., and sometimes to interrogate him 
as to his religious opinions—the con- 
sequences have occasionally been, a 
long suspension of the public services 
after the appointed hour, during which 
the council had been engaged in warm 
debate ; and considerable excitement 
and embarrassment among all the 
parties more immediately connected 
with the intended ordination,  Al- 
though it is usual to disclaim the abi- 
lity to communicate any gifts or pow- 
ers by the laying on of hands yet, in 
the Eastern States, until this ceremo- 
nial is gone through, the person or- 
dained can only pray and preach, he 
neither baptizes nor administers the 
Lord’s Supper, and were he to per- 
form the marriage cereaony he would 
be liable to a prosecution—he is also 
plain Mr.; but no sooner is he or- 
dained than he can do all these acts, 
he becomes reverend, and wears cano- 
nicals ; although, be it remembered, 
he had received no gift nor power in 
virtue of his ordination! I have often, 
but vainly tried, to obtain a solution 
of this enigma. So much for the mys- 
tery of ordination, and for the tendency 
it has to introduce abuses. 

Once more, is there not some dan- 
ger lest Ordination Services should 
create or nourish clerical pride? It 
requires more strength of mind than 
very young men usually possess to 
withstand the notion of their increased 
importance in consequence of having 
been the subjects of ordination. Some- 
thing like a mystic charm is attached 
to the laying on of hands, and receiv- 
ing the right hand of fellowship. No 
small number of the discourses, deli- 
vered by young ministers on this side 
of the ‘Atlantic, immediately subse- 
quent to their ordination, afford abun- 
dant proof that the Aonours of the 
profession are quite as much in their 
contemplation as its duties, and that 
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whatever lessons they had heard at 
their ordination, they still need to be 
practically taught that “ before ho- 
nour is humility.” 
Z. 
——__ 
SIR, 
N my last paper (pp. 146—152) I 
have shewn that the Nicene Creed 
originated in a text of Scripture which 
connumerates three Divine Persons, 
and asserts those persons to be one. 
The subscribers to that Creed inter- 
yreted this to mean one in essence. 
This is the substance of the Orthodox 
Creed. The Arian counter creed goes 
farther, and asserts one to mean one 
in agreement. Here we have the 
controverted verse of John complete, 
as it implies three persons—three 
persons who bear testimony— three 
yersons who agree in testimony, that 
#, who bear testimony to one and the 
suine thing. The disputed verse con- 
numerates the three persons, the Fa- 
ther, the Son or the Word and the 
Holy Ghost, in common with the 
elose of Matthew's Gospel, but the 
two clauses, Who bear testimony, and 
These three are one, are peculiar to 
the text of the Apostle John: nor is 
there any other verse in the whole of 
the New Testament to which they 
ean be said to refer with any shadow 
of truth. The supposed spurious 
text of John is beyond contradiction 
the foundation of the Nicene Creed ; 
and the meaning of it was the sub- 
ject of dispute between the learned 
throughout the whole Christian world, 
about two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of its author, when all 
the earliest manuscripts, and even the 
autograph of the Apostle, were in the 
possession of those who thus disputed 
the sense of the text, without calling 
its authenticity in question, Constan- 
tine attempted to extinguish the con- 
troversy in the commencement; but 
baving failed, he convoked a council 
at Nice to form a creed which, by 
being universally subscribed, might 
create peace, and put an end to dis- 
pute in all the churches. In pursu- 
ance of the same design, be caused 
copies of the New Testament to be 
provided for the public use. This 
commission, we learn from Theodo- 
rt, was entrusted to Eusebius: and 
as the emperor appears from his own 
words to bave considered the verse as 


dangerous, and the cause of the dis. 
turbances, which he was most anxious 
to suppress, no doubt van be enter. 
tained but that it was suppressed in 
all those copies. Had we no more 
evidence for the text, the authenticity 
of it must appear established for ever. 
But the sheet-anchor of that authea. 
ticity yet remains to be noticed. 
About the latter end of the fourth 
century, Jeroine was engaged by Pope 
Damasus to revise the Septuagint and 
the Christian Scriptures. For this 
arduous work he was eminently qua 
lified by talents and skill in the He- 
brew and Greek languages. In spite 
of every impediment thrown in his 
way, he persevered in the glorious 
task, his illustrious patron having 
died before its completion. Nearly 
thirty years had elapsed before he 
reached the seven canonical epistles. 
To his revision of these he prefixed a 
prologue, of which the following is a 
faithful translation: ‘‘ The order of 
the seven Epistles (meaning the Epis- 
tles of Peter, James, John and Jude) 
in those Greek copyists who think 
soundly and follow the right faith, is 
not the same as it is found in the 
Latin copies. As Peter is first, 30 
his Epistles are placed in the former 
before the rest. But as I have long 
since corrected the evangelists ac- 
cording to the rule of truth, so these 
epistles I have restored to their pro- 
per order, which, if arranged agree- 
ably to the original text and faith 
fully interpreted in Latin diction, 
would neither cause perplexity to the 
readers nor would the various read- 
ings contradict themselves, especially 
in that place where we read of the 
unity of the Trinity laid down in the 
Epistle of John. In this I found 
translators (or copyists) widely devi- 
ating from the truth, who set down 
their own editions the names only 
the three witnesses, that is, the Wa- 
ter, Blood and Spirit, but omit the 
testimony of the Father, the Word 
and the Holy Spirit, by which above 
all places the divinity of the Father, 
Sou and Holy Spirit is proved to be 
one. How far my edition differs 
Sron those of others I leave to the 
discernment of the reader, But 
whilst thou, O Virgin of Christ, de 
mandest of me the truth of Scripture 
thou in a manner exposest my old age 
to the rancorons teeth of those malt 








cious men who hold me forth as faith- 
less and a perverter of the Sacred 
Writings. But in such an under- 
taking I neither dread the malice of 
rivals, nor shall I withhold the truth 
of the Holy Scriptures from those 
who demand it.” 

The adversaries of the verse were 
aware that, if this preface were al- 
lowed to be genuine, they could not 
well dispute the genuineness of John’s 
text. They therefore suppose it to 
be spurious, the production of a later 
age, though it carries in itself une- 
quivocal marks of authenticity beyond 
any docuinent to be found in ancient 
records. It is brief indeed and sum- 
mary, but it is full of solid matter, 
which, like the aged oak, the monarch 
of the forest, strikes its roots deep 
and strong into the circumstances of 
Jerome’s life. The attacks of Gries- 
bach and Porson have, it is true, 
stripped it of its reputation ; but it 
still stands and will for ever stand : 
and its branches, though now shat- 
tered and rendered bare by their un- 
hallowed blasts, will again recover 
their integrity and firmness, and de- 
scend to future ages, covered with the 
imperishable verdure of truth. 

Griesbach, in his diatribe, quoted 
the prologue, but has omitted the 
words I have put in italics, though 
they supply some important facts 
which place the authenticity of the 
~ beyond all reasonable doubt. 
his omission is a stain upon his 
memory, as it shews that he was either 
careless or ignorant, or capable of 
dealing unfairly with his readers. 
The Greek Professor has not cited 
the original prologue, but favours us 
only with the following flourishing 
Comment upon it: ‘ At the request 
or command of Damasus, Jerome re- 
vised the Latin translation, and cor- 
rected it upon the faith of the Greek 
maniscripts. Did he, therefore, re- 
place the three Heavenly Witnesses at 
this revision or not? If he did, why 
‘id he not then write his preface to 
inform the world of his recovered 
ead But after Damasus was 
dead, Ustochium, it seems, a youn 

y at once devout, handsome an 

‘Hed, requests him once more to 
= the Catholic epistles and cor- 
= them from the Greek. Jerome 
eanctakes the task ; and having coin- 
pleted it, advertises her in this pro- 
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three Heavenly Witnesses, the strong- 
est proof of the Catholic faith. Sueh 
a story carries its own condemnation 
upon its forehead.” P. 289. In re- 
ply to this I beg the readers of the 
Repository to weigh well the follow- 
ing facts. 

1. Here Mr. Porson was betrayed 
into a gross error by a state of mind 
which evidently disqualified him to 
come at the truth. He takes it for 
granted that Jerome had finished his 
task before the death of his patron, 
and that the restoration of the three 
Heavenly Witnesses was the conse- 
quence of another revision required by 
Eustochium ; whereas Damasus had 
been d: — some years before the critic 
took in uand the Catholic Epistles. 
The story therefore, instead of carry- 
ing its own condemnation upon its 
forehead, carries in it the assurance 
of its genuineness, because it arises 
from circumstances peculiar to the 
author which the Professor had not 
the sagacity to discover. The piece 
being addressed to Eustochium, I 
grant, gives it, at first view, the ap- 
pearance of fiction. But when it is 
considered, that this ‘“‘ Virgin of 
Christ” was a lady of rank as well as 
of piety and learning; that she is 
mentioned by Jerome in scores of 
places ; that the history of her life is 
interwoven with his writings ; that it 
is even to her he addresses his Trea- 
tise De Virginitate, the appearance of 
fiction, which a forger would be care- 
ful to avoid, must give wa to the 
reality of truth, which usually forces 
itself, unsought, on the attention of 
every genuine writer, though it might 
occasion some suspicion of forgery in 
a reader unacquainted with all the 
circumstances of the case. 

2. The indefatigable zeal of Jerome 
in the noblest ~* the most useful of 
all causes, namely, the comparing the 
best original MSS., and Conn by 
them the various versions of the Jew- 
ish and Christian Scriptures, brought 
down upon him the envy and opposi- 
tion of his rivals, Rufinus asks im, 
“Who of all the great and wise men 
that preceded thee, dared to put his 
hand to this undertaking? ‘Vult thou 

resume to change the books of the 
Holy Scriptures which the Apostles 
delivered to the churches of Christ 


logue, that other inaccurate transla- 
tors had omitted the testimony of the 
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as the fullest standard of faith, by in- 
terpolating them with new interpre- 
tations borrowed from the Jews?” 
To this he answers, that by his inter- 
pretation he never intended to super- 
sede or censure the Seventy transla- 
tors: Andiant canes mei, says he, id- 
circo me in hoe volumine laborasse, 
non ut interpretationem antiquain re- 
prehenderem, &c. In another place 
he says, Periculosum™ opus certe et 
obtrectatorum meorum latratibus pa- 
tens, qui me asserunt in LNX. inter- 
pretum suggillationem nova pro vete- 
ribus cudere. Quid igitur, damna- 
mus veteres? Minime, sed post prio- 
rum stucia, quod possumus in domo 
Domini laboramus. Augustine was 
Jerome’s intimate friend, yet he 
strongly disapproved of his labours, 
and as it appears from letters X. and 
XIN. addressed to Jerome himself, he 
forbade Jerome’s version to be used 
in his ioc ese. 

Now, reader, compare with these 
facts the following declaration made 
in the prologue to Eustochium: “ But 
whilst thou, O Virgin of Christ, de- 
mandest of me the truth of Scripture, 
thou in a manner exposest my old 
wre to the rancorous teeth of those 
maticions men, who hold me forth as 
a falsifier and corrupter of the Holy 
Seriptures.””” Observe farther, in this 
place, an important information that 
is accidentally dropped, namely, the 
period of life when Jerome restored 
the disputed verse and revised the 
Canonical Epistles. It was when he 
had sense and magnanimity to defy 
clamour, as fast sinking under the 
weight of years to that rest, where the 
sting of envy is no longer felt, and 
the voice of slander is silent for ever. 
Let me here add, that the author was, 
from the beginning, aware of the ca- 
lumnies that awaited him, when he 
should restore the text of the three 
Heavenly Witnesses ; and he thus as 
it were anticipates what he should be 
called upon to say in his prologue to 
the Canonical Epistles. Cogor per 
singulos Scripture Divine libros ad- 
versariorum respondere maledictis. 
Preface to Job. 

‘. With regard to the prologue it- 
self, a variety of circumstances be- 
yond the reach of forgery in a future 
age, and peculiar to the situation of 
the author, concur in establishing its 
genuineness. Darmasus engaged him 
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to revise the Latin Version, and the 
author of the prologue alludes to his 
revision as in part accomplished. Si. 
ent Evangelistas duduin ad_ veritatis 
lineam correximus ; ita has proprio 
ordini, Deo nos juvante, reddidimus. 
He tells his fair patroness, that at all 
hazard he would restore the genuine 
text; and we find it actually restored 
in the very translation which came 
from his hands. ‘The prologue is as- 
cribed, and we find it come down to 
posterity among Jerome’s works, 
though some copies are allowed to be 
without it. Walafrid Strabo com- 
mented upon it, in the ninth century, 
as the production of Jerome; and 
neither he nor any other of that age 
appears to have had any suspicion of 
its being a forgery. But hear Mr. 
Porson: “ If this prologue had been 
universally acknowledged for Jerome’s, 
how pre Bede overlook it? Bede's 
silence, both with respect to the dis- 
puted verse and the prologue, is 4 
complete proof that he knew nothing 
of the prologue, and a probable ar- 
gument that it was not even extant 
in his life. The only appeals to x 
are made by Walafrid Strabo in the 
ninth, and the Sorbonne Correctonum 
in the tenth century.” P. 296. The 
reader will smile to see Bede's silence 
respecting the disputed verse cited as 
a complete proot that he knew n0- 
thing of the prologue. This argu- 
ment is not worthy of the Greek 
Professor, but quite worthy of lis 
cause. 

4. The Professor, page 297, adds, 
“ But if there were no other objec- 
tion to this prologue, the style alone 
would determine it not to be Je- 
rome’s. Whatever be his subject his 
language is always spirited and pet- 
spicuous, while the prologue is wnt 
ten in a barbarous and uncouth Jat- 
gon. Let us consider the reasoning 
and connexion: ‘ as we formerly cor- 
rected the Evangelists ta the line of 
truth, so we have, by God’s assistance, 
restored these (Epistles) to their pro 
per order.” The real Jerome woul 
never have indulged himself in so silly 
a parallel, when he might have said, 
and ought to have said, ita et has, 
Deo juvante, Grace fidei reddidimus. 
This would have been a proper sub- 
ject for his joy and piety, instead 6! 


-childishly commending himself fer 


such a trifle as restoring the order ¢ 












the Epistles.” Mr. Porson is not the 
first who, overlooking the circum- 
stances of his author, thus blames him 
for the want of sense or propricty. 
Jerome was surrounded with vigilant 
and jealous rivals ; and it was of im- 
portance to him to render prominent 
every advantage which he could give 
to his Version. Besides, he was now 
the advocate of the Pope’s pre-emi- 
nence over the authority of the Greek 
Church; and it was a stroke of policy 
to dwell on the superiority of St. Pe- 
ter, of whom the Roman Pontiff 
claimed to be the representative. Mr. 
Porson, it seems, was a stranger to 
these things ; and it would have been 
well for his reputation, if he had not 
attempted to speak of them. As to 
the style, the correction of the Pro- 
fessor is scarcely worthy of a school- 
boy. There are in this prologue, the 
same spirit, the same zeal and intre- 
pidity ; and, finally, the same energy, 
point and pregnant brevity, which 
characterize his Epistles and other 
Prefaces. Jerome opposes himself 
to other translators, who had reversed 
the original order. To mark this op- 
position the pronoun vos was neces- 
sary ; this the Professor excludes, in 
his amended style, which shews that 
his head was so filled with forgery and 
interpolation, that he could not enter 
into the situation of the real writer. 

5. The Professor proveeds: ‘‘ It is 
also observable, that though the main 
drift was to give currency to his fa: 
vourite verse of the three Heavenly 
Witnesses, he is afraid to affirm directly 
that it was in the Greek MSS., and 
only insinuates that falsehood in cau- 
tous and perplexed language. . .. . 
He does not positively affirm that he 
has restored the verse upon the autho- 
rity of Greek MSS., but in order to 
possess the reader with that belief, 


envelopes his meaning in a cloud of 


words. This objection will not seem 
of little weight to those who know 
that many persons will insinuate a 
falsehood, which they dare not assert 
mn explicit terms.” Pp. 298, 299. 
ow, so far from there being any 
truth in this reasoning, the very man- 
her in which the author of the pro- 
logue cites the authority of the Greek 
Copies, places it, to my view, beyond 
reach of forgery. Before Jerome 
commenced his great work, he held it 
out in explicit terms, that he was to 
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correct the Seventy interpreters by the 
original Hebrew, and the Latin Ver- 
sion of the New Testament by the 
Greek MSS. This was universally 
known to be his object; and hence, 
in his book concerning the Ecclesias- 
tical Writers, he says, V. Testamen- 
tum juxta Hebraicum transtuli, No- 
vum Grice fidei reddidi. Now, let 
us look to his preface, addressed to 
Damasus in the beginning of the Gos- 
pels, as well as to the prologue before 
us, and what are we toexpect? An 
explicit declaration that he proceeded 
on the authority of Greek MSS., or 
an implication that he did so, without 
directly asserting it? Undoubtedly 
the latter: and a comparison of the 
two will shew that the address to Da- 
masus and the prologue stand pre- 
cisely on the same ground, and claim 
alike Jerome for their common author. 
Ou the other hand, if an interpolator 
inserted the text in Jerome’s Version 
at some succeeding period, he would 
not have been content merely to insi- 
nuate it, but must have directly as- 
serted that he restored the verse on 
the faith of the Greek copies. Other- 
wise he would have had the audacity 
to commit a forgery without alleging, 
as common sense required, some di- 
rect show of authority to impose it as 
genuine on the world. 

6. ‘ But if Jerome had told us that 
his Greek MSS. contained the three 
Heavenly Witnesses, he would have 
told a notorious falsehood.” P, 301. 
This is coming to the question: and 
to this bold assertion I shall be con- 
tent to oppose one fact which has 
been already developed. We have 
reason to believe that in the Council 
at Nice were assembled not fewer than 
two thousand and forty-eight bishops. 
These discussed the meaning of the 
text without calling its authenticity 
in question. The distance of this pe- 
riod from the death of John did not 
exceed 250 years ; and if not the au- 
tograph of that Apostle, Greek MSS. 
contemporary with all the Apostles, 
and certified with some or with all 
their signatures, must have been in 
the possession of the persons who 
subscribed the Nicene Creed. All 
these MSS., a century afterwards, 
passed through the hands of Jerome, 
who perfectly knew the history and 
fate of the verse, which Griesbach and 
Porson did not. 
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7. This brings me to another fact. 
The text, as Bengelius asserts, was 
excluded from the Greek and Latin 
copies in public use, so early as the 
second century. About the beginning 
of the fourth, the peace of the churches 
was interrupted by the violent dis- 
putes which it occasioned. In order 
to allay these disputes, Constantine 
first caused the formation of the Ni- 
cene Creed, and then the providing a 
sufficient number of copies in the 
churches without the controverted 
text. These facts stand on their own 
evidence: and what is remarkable, 
the providence of God, which has 
ever guarded the interests of truth, 
causes Jerome, as it were, to rise from 
the dead, and through the medium of 
his prologue, to attest the same facts 
in nearly express terms: “ In this I 
found translators (or copyists) Ww idely 
deviating from the truth; who set 
down in their own editions (or copies) 
the names only of the three witnesses, 
that is, the water, blood and spirit, 
but omit the testimony of the Father, 
the Son and Holy Spirit.” 1 appeal 
to common sense, whether the author 
of the prologue would have made a 
declaration of this kind, if it had not 
been a fact forced on his attention by 
a kpowledge and conviction of the 
truth. If he were a forger he would 
not have made it, though he had 
known it to be true; because it tended 
to bring into diseredit a verse, which 
he had restored as unquestionable 
words of the Apostle John. 

8. Here, in the eighth place, I am 
led to observe that the verse, as re- 
stored by Jerome, carries in itself the 
strongest possible presumption of its 
authenticity. The author restores it 
with the express design of proving 
the Trinity. To do this with truth, it 
was necessary in connumerating the 
three divine witnesses to substitute 
the Son, for the Word, the former 
being a real person, the latter the at- 
tributes of God personified, though 
occasionally applied to Christ in his 
official capacity. This substitution 
has been adopted by all the Greek 
and Roman fathers, from Ireneus 
down to Jerome. This was in oppo- 
sition to the Unitarians or Sabellians, 
who adhered to the true reading of 
the Word. It is remarkable, that 
even Arius uses the same language 
in his disputes with Alexander: for 
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he says not ex ais v6 +o Qes viey, 
but 6 T7 @ee Avyos, and this he repeats 
in several ways, connumerating the 
Logos with the Father, instead of 
the Son. ‘The author of the prologue 
must have felt the weight and tendency 
of the true connumeration; and, be. 
yond all doubt, he would have fol. 
lowed the example of his predecessors 
in avoiding it, if that prologue or the 
verse itself had been an interpolation ; 
and nothing but the force of truth 
could have prevented this, as Jerome, 
when left to his own choice, immedi. 
ately gives a different connumeration. 
He had, however, the dishonesty to 
make the last clause of the eighth 
verse, which destroys the orthodox 
interpretation of the seventh, the same 
in both, thus seeking to silence the 
Arians who insisted on unity of agree- 
ment, as the unity meant by the 
Apostle. The assertion of Thomas 
Aquinas that “ these three agree in 
one,” was a forgery of the Arians, 
illustrates at once this artifice of Je- 
rome, and, at the same time, affords 
a sure pledge that he would, in imita- 
tion of his predecessors, have changed 
the true connumeration, had he felt 
it a difficulty pressing with equal 
weight against the orthodox faith. 

9. But it may be asked, If the ad- 
vocates of the Trinity, from the second 
to the fifth century, excluded the 
verse as dangerous to it, how came 
Jerome, who advocated the same doc- 
trine, to take a quite opposite course, 
and restore it under a sense of the 
same danger? By doing this, instead 
of strengthening the orthodox faith, 
he was running a risk of blowing up 
at once the whole system; and, at the 
same time, of exasperating all his con- 
temporaries by acting in defiance of 
them, and the authorities who went 
before them. The true answer to this 
pertinent question is to be found in 
the political history of Jerome’s age 
and of his pursuits as a biblical crite. 
At the close of the fourth centu- 
ry Theodosius ascended the throne. 
He was a consubstantialist and a bit- 
ter enemy of the Arians. These he 
exterminated, and their books he 
caused every where to be burnt. By 
these means all danger from the here- 
tics was removed, and the Catholics 
found themselves at liberty without 
molestation, to strengthen the for- 
tress of orthodoxy by any measure 

















which they might think proper to 
adopt. Jerome availed himself of this 
more auspicious time, to restore the 
verse; though, had he lived at an 
earlier period, he would doubtless 
have concurred in the course pursued 
by his orthodox brethren. Besides 
this, personal resentinent had a consi- 
a share in his determination. 
His engagements and his high talents, 
though most honourably and usefully 
directed, brought upon bim the envy 
and opposition of his contemporaries. 
This ungenerous conduct alienated 
and determined him to act in de- 
fiance of them, saying, as he does 
say, in the prologue, ‘1 neither dread 
the malice of rivals, nor shall I with- 
hold the truth of the Holy Scriptures 
from those who ask it.” In all this 
the hand of God is most visible ; as 
without these causes, the restoration 
of the text, and with it the restora- 
tion of genuine Christianity, would 
have been precluded. 

10. When I take a general view 
of the prologue before me, I cannot 
help looking upon Griesbach, Porson, 
Marsh and the Quarterly Reviewer, 
to whatever eminence they have risen 
by native talents and acquirements 
above the rest of mankind, as having 
left common sense and common sa- 
gacity behind them, when they insist 
on its spuriousness. ‘The buoyance 
of vigorous powers enabled them to 
emerge from the dregs of prejudices, 
in which they conceived others to be 
wallowing ; and, reaching the summit 
of learning, they glide with its stream, 
luxuriating in its muddy froth as deli- 
cous amber, while the truth lies far 
below them, sparkling like golden 
sand at the bottom. 

Jerome, in his Preface to the book 
of Job, complains that the malice of 

adversaries compelled him to sus- 
pend his work, and answer them by 
prefaces occasionally prefixed to the 
sacred books; and is it credible that, 
when he arrived at the seven Canoni- 
cal Epistles, and saw ‘the shock which 
he was likely to give to the public 
feeling and ‘the public opinion, he 

id leave the important alterations 
had occasion to introduce without 
hoticing, in a preface, the necessity 
= and the authorities upon 
which he proceeded? Is it likely that 
h should have omitted the 
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verse in his edition of the New Testa- 
ment, without a diatride to justify the 
omission? Or is it to be supposed 
that Mr. Belsham should have ex- 
cluded it from the Improved Version, 
without a note to state his conviction 
of its forgery? Jerome, with regard 
to his contemporaries, stood in a pre- 
dicament far more critical than these 
gentlemen; and his prologue, brief 
and pithy as it is, stands as vitally 
connected with the transactions in 
which he was personally engaged, as 
his head with his owa body: and what 
should we say of learned men, if they 
argued in the following manner: “ Je- 
rome, to be sure, lived in the fifth 
century, but had no head, this being 
clapped by a certain moulder of clay 
on his shoulder, two or three hundred 
years after he was buried’? Men 
that argued after this manner would 
be deemed little better than a parcel 
of Bedlamites, splendidly endowed, in- 
deed, by Providence, but let loose to 
play their anticks in the face of so- 
ciety, for no other end than to render 
talents ridiculous, and to expose the 
folly of learning, when fettered in pre- 
conceived opinions, or blinded with a 
lofty confidence in one’s self. 

The prologue suggests that the dis- 
puted text was excluded from some 
copies, and improperly arranged in 
vthers that had it. Que si ut ab eis 
(i.e. ab eis Graecis) digestee sunt—illo 
precipue loco ubi de Unitate Trini- 
tatis in prima Johannis epistola posi- 
tum legimus. It intimates, farther, 
that those who excluded the text of 
the three heavenly witnesses, endea- 
voured to deduce the Unity of the 
Trinity from the three names—the 
water, blood and spirit: and this in 
fact, has been done from the days of 
Jerome, and afterwards by annexing 
to them a mystical sense expressive 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
On this allegory Mr. Porson observes, 
p. 311, ** That no writer in his per- 
fect mind could possibly adopt this 
alleyorical interpretation of the eighth 
verse, if the seventh were extant in 
his copy: because it is not likely that 
any body, seeing the doctrine of the 
Trinity clearly revealed in the seventh 
verse, should extract it from the eighth 
by an unnatural construction.” P, 
307. By means of this argument the 
Professor infers the absence of the 
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verse from the copies used by Cypri- 
an, Bucherius, Augustine and others, 
referring their supposed citation of 
the seventh to a mystical gloss of the 
eighth. 

This is the chief instrument by 
which the genuineness of the verse 
was annihilated in the judgment of the 
learned ; and its fallacy will appear 
from the three following remarks: 
First, the reference proceeds on the 
assumption that the seventh verse 
proves the doctrine of the Trinity, 
while, if properly interpreted, it proves 
the simple humanity of Christ. Se- 
condly, the allegory of the eighth 
verse is 80 unnatural, absurd, and even 
impious, (for it makes water to mean 
(iod the Father,) that it never would 
have been thought of, if it had not 
been suggested by the presence of the 
seventh, and adopted by cunning in- 
terpreters as an expedient to give a 
wrong direction to their readers, and 
by that means prevent the true mean- 
ing of the seventh from being known. 
In order to secure this text from dan- 
ger, and to pervert it, in safety, to the 
support of the Trinity, it was neces- 
sary for these true sons of the Church 
to leave the plain and solid ground of 
common sense, and rise into the re- 
gion of mysticism ; and they let off 
this allegory as a smaller balloon to 
pilot their readers in their interpreta- 
tion of the seventh verse. Thirdly, 
the allegory was suggested by a trans- 
position of the two verses, and then, 
and not till then, adopted. Hear the 
Professor's own words: ‘ Bengelius 
wishes to transpose the seventh and 
eight verses. I believe that this was 
the position of the verses when the 
Heavenly Witnesses first obtained ad- 
mittance. The allegorical interpreta- 
tion will then so naturally follow the 
verse which it explains, particular- 
i in the copies which announce the 
Heavenly Witnesses with a sicut, that 
the manner in whieh the interpreta. 
tion was made, will be obvious to any 
moe acquainted with the history of 
MSS. Twells saw something of this 
consequence ; for he reasons against 
the idea of an allegory or marginal 
gloss upon this ground—that the old. 
est and best MSS. prefix the seventh 
verse; but, says he, if the seventh 
verse were a gloss engendered by the 
eighth, the seventh would follow the 


eighth. The plain answer to this rea. 
soning is, that such, indeed, was the 
arrangement of the two verses.” P. 
394. 

Finally, the prologue intimates that 
even in the days of Jerome there were 
various readings of the verse, which 
contradicted each other, and caused 
doubt and uncertainty to the readers. 
“If all these various readings,” says 
Mr. Porson, ‘‘ were presented in one 
view to any person, endowed with 
common sense, moderately instructed 
in the principles of criticism, and un- 
influenced in the present debate by 
interest or passion, he could not help 
concluding that the number and im- 
portance of the various readings fur- 
nish reasonable ground for a suspicion 
of corruption. ‘That a passage whieh 
so often adds, omits or alters particu- 
lar words, which now precedes, now 
follows, the unsuspected part of the 
text ; which is sometimes seen in the 
body of the work, sometimes in the 
margin, sometimes by the same, some- 
times by a different hand, sometimes 
after a rasure, which, in short, changes 
shapes faster than Proteus or Empusa; 
that such a passage is exceedingly 
questionable, whatever shape it a- 
sumes,” &e.  P. 142. , 

How differently does the same thing 
strike different minds! I am not in- 
fluenced by interest or passion in the 
present debate; and am too, It 3s 
hoped, moderately instructed in the 
principles of criticism, yet to my mind 
various readings, the variety of forms 
and positions which the verse assut- 
ed, its transposition with the eighth, 
open fresh evidence of its genuineness: 
Uniformity may often be the effect 
art and systematic falsehood, while 
diversity changes with a change of cu- 
cumstances ; agreement in the main 
and variance in inferior parts, are che- 
racteristics of nature and of truth. 
should, therefore, thus reason on the 
present occasion. The verse is cet 
tainly authentic: the tattered form 1 
which it appears, the patches put upe® 
it, and the turning of it, as it were, 
inside out, prove only that it is old, 
and has long suffered violence and 
hard service, not that it never came 
from the hand of the Apostle. Its 
dismemberment and abuse must there- 
fore be referred to some causes Very 
different from interpolation. The pre 














rise words used by the Apostle, and 
the arrangement which he gave to the 
context, were repugnant to the views 
of those who, coming after him, quoted 
or copied the verse ; and they sought 
to alter its sense by altering its posi- 
tion or true reading. If it had been 
a forgery the authors of it would have 
at once placed it where it would have 
answered their purpose best: and it 
is certain that they and their coadju- 
tors, in successive ages, would exert 
all their endeavours to prevent its 
mutilation and variety of shape to ap- 
pear in evidence against its authenti- 
city. If, in a solitary spot, I saw the 
decayed and scattered bones of a hu- 
man being, I should instantly con- 
clude that a person once existed to 
whom they belonged. Mr. Porson, 
if he were consistent, would insist on 
the contrary conclusion. He would 
say, These bones are mangled and 
scattered by violence, and therefore 
never formed a real body. The infe- 
rence he draws, resembles that which 
Jacob drew when he saw the mantle 
of his son torn to pieces and stained 
with blood. The inference, however, 
in both cases, proves erroneous, ‘The 
verse, like Joseph, was still alive. Pi- 
ous fraud forced it away, and, with 
the gospel in its original simplicity, 
sold it to Antichrist; and thus for 
ages they were held in worse than 
Egyptian bondage. But the period of 
their common deliverance is at hand. 
The diffusion of knowledge, the pro- 
gress of inquiry, the spirit of rational 
and wanly freedom, will sooner or 
later melt their chains ; and the pow- 
ers of darkness, like Pharaoh and his 
hosts, shall be scattered on the waves. 
BEN DAVID. 
—— ie | 
Sir, 
ib bye pages of the Repository have 
A sometimes suggested the expe- 
dieney of some new name being adopt- 
ed by the general body of Unitarians, 
it appears probable that some ad- 
vantages might be attained by such a 
ineasure. It is not that the name of 
Unitarians is not well fitted to charac- 
terize the leading opinion of those to 
whom it js applied, whether they are 
those that retain the doctrine of 
"Ss personal pre-existence, or of 
who believe in his strict and 
Proper humanity: the former falling 


denomination of Arians, 
VOL. xxu. 26¢ 
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the latter having no better distin- 
guishing appellation than Nazareans, 
as Lardner calls them, and being also 
frequently called Socinians. I say no 
new terms are needed to distinguish 
the doctrines which these parties se- 
verally hold, nor to distinguish the 
parties themselves, when we wish to 
speak of them simply with reference 
to those doctrines. But as a body of 
Christians, associating together for 
the purposes of religious worship and 
edification, it may be questioned whe- 
ther it be expedient that their popular 
and current name should be derived 
from their peculiar opinions; at all. 
In the first place, we may observe, 
that doctrinal peculiarities are not the 
source from which most other reli- 
gious sects have derived their names ; 
these have been borrowed from some 
obvious peculiarity in their church 
discipline or ceremonies, or from some 
insignificant accidental circumstance. 
It is enough to name the Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Quakers and Moravians. None 
of these names convey any intimation 
of the views to which these several 
parties incline on the prineipal con- 
troversial topics of theology. Yet we 
well know that each of these sects 
does in fact maintain its own proper 
system of divinity with suflicient dis- 
tinctness and rigour, and as effectu- 
ally, I dare to say, as if the whole of 
their creed were embodied in their ti- 
tle. Hence it is clear that it is not a 
matter of necessity, at any rate, to 
adopt expressive doctrinal appella- 
tions in order to preserve in reli- 
gious societies the opinions which are 
thought most correct; there must be 
other circumstances in the constitu- 
tion of religious bodies by which this 
end is sufficiently secured. And if it 
is not necessary, the following consi- 
derations may lead us to doubt whe- 
ther it be expedient. In the first 
place, where, as in the case of Unita- 
rians, the name by which a religious 
society chooses to designate itself is 
one that implies a generally offensive 
doctrine, in such a case prejudice is 
unnecessarily excited. It is an old 
remark, that mankind are more infla- 
enced by names than by realities. 
And it is important to consider, that 
a large part of soviety, misled by the 
calumnious misrepresentations with 
which the disingenuous champions of 
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the prevailing faith are for ever load- 
ing our sect, attach to the term Uni- 
tarian ideas very different from those 
which we design it to convey, so that 
those who adopt it scarcely know to 
what a heap of injurious misconcep- 
tions they thereby subject themselves. 
‘There are, indeed, some zealous advo- 
cates who are fond of ringing this 
party appellation for ever in one’s 
ears, and not long ago, in a chapel in 
the metropolis, I was greatly annoyed 
in being obliged to sit out a sermon 
in which it was introduced at least 
twenty times. Such seem to forget 
that correct notions of doctrine are at 
best but a small part of religion, and 
while they are for ever harping on 
what reminds one of disumion and 
strife, they make one long to hear 
more of that kingdom which is righte- 
ousness and peace and holy spiritual 
joy. But we may surely hold fast our 
own convictions honestly and openly 
without, as it were, writing them on 
our foreheads. These distinctive 
names are shibboleths of discord ; and 
though we disavow the nse of creeds 
and subscriptions, yet our societies’ 
calling themselves by a name in- 
volving a controverted point of doc- 
trine has a good deal of the same ef- 
fect. It prejudges an important ques- 
tion, and commits the ministers and 
members where they ought to be 
most freely open to the influence of 
the evidence of truth. It savours too 
much of a contentious and specula- 
tive turn when the terms of contro- 
versy are made to stand so promi- 
nent. 

It would be better, I humbly con- 
ceive, to dig deeper for a foundation, 
Chere are broader and less obnoxious 
principles which lie at the root of ra- 
tional and liberal divinitv, and from 
which the conclusions which Unita- 
rians arrive at in regard to particular 
dogmas naturally spring. Such are 
the duty of free inquiry; the pro- 
priety of rational interpretation; the 
expediency of holding fast what is 
clear, obscurer passages notwithstand- 
ing; and that all-important general 
conviction that the essence of religion 
consisis pot in orthodox doctrine or 
devotional observances, or any occult 
eXpervwnces, but in rational piety to- 
wards God, displayed in love and good- 
will to man. are the great and 
truly valuable principles which I may 








fairly say distinguish the Unitarian 
sect: their views of the Divine nature 
and of the person of Christ are conse. 
quences naturally arising out of the 
mental habits with which these prinei. 
ples are associated. Whatever is ra. 
tional, equitable and benevolent, jis 
that which is congenial to this turn of 
mind, and therefore in a mind so dis. 
posed, I think it no wonder that the 
Unitarian scheme of divinity dislodges 
the Calvinistic. Would it not be bet- 
ter to assert the premises than to 
anticipate the conclusion ? 

In order then to provide an appel- 
lation expressive, in some good mea- 
sure, of the turn and genius of Unita 
rian Christianity, and vet at the same 
time such as will not give occasion to 
needless and unseasonable offence, | 
shall take the liberty of submitting 
the term Philadelphian to the consi- 
deration of your readers, whom I 
hardly need remind that its original, 
piraderdua, is of frequent occurrence 
in the New Testament, and signifies 
brotherly love. The sense therefore 
as well as the sound of this word is 
sufficiently conciliating, and would 
serve as a continual remembrancer to 
our societies of what they pre-eml- 
nently ought to be, while it indicated 
to other Christians what it is in reli- 
gion which they think most essential. 
Should it be objected, that this name 
does not convey the essential peculi- 
arities of Unitarian doctrine, I repeat, 
that I am aware of that, and think it 
an advantage, and have already 
duced the arguments for that opinion. 
In the same way the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, although Arminians in doc- 
trine, prefer not so controversial a title 
for common use. 

Should it seem good to any of our 
brethren to bring into use this appel- 
lation of Philadelphian in reference 
to their societies and chapels, | am 
inclined to think that it would be like 
removing @ certain abrupt and consp- 
cuous barrier by which a tract of for- 
bidden ground is bounded. The use 
of our present appellation seems 
involve all who frequent our chap 
in an explicit avowal of Unitaraa 
doctrine. Many are not prepared ex- 
actly for this, who yet at the same 
time are best pleased when they hear 

ing of the contrary doctrine. 08 
these difficult points their views are 
not sufficiently clear, and they #7 


















more disposed to waive the question, 
and hear little about it, than to come 
forward with a decided declaration of 
disbelief in doctrines held so sacred. 
Such persons ought not to be de- 
terred by an unnecessary stumbling- 
block from frequenting that worship 
which in reality they most approve. 
it is but common prudence to give 
them opportunity of deserting quietly 
from the enemy’s ranks without obli- 
ging them formally to renounce their 
allegiance. The essential and pro- 
fessed principle of Philadelphianism 
would be this, ¢hat the essence of re- 
ligion lies in brotherly love, and that 
the doubtful and disputed doctrines 
are not to be insisted on, as being com- 
paratively of little consequence. This 
is in appearance broad and neutral 
ground, but such is the nature of the 
case, that we may safely affirm that 
this maxim is nearly equivalent to 
Unitarianism. The doubtful and dis- 
puted doctrines are essential parts of 
all other systems, and he that repre- 
sents brotherly love as the essence of 
religion, is tacitly superseding the 
stupendous mysteries of the orthodox 
faith, for his system renders them un- 
necessary. With the Apostle, then, I 
say, ‘H piradeAdua weveto. 
PIAAAEAPOS, 
—o_ 
Sir, 
‘RMIT me to direct the atten- 
tion of the numerous readers of 
your Repository, and that of your 
correspondent, the Rev. Noah Jones, 
im particular, (whose communication 
in a late number, p. 72, has excited 
mingled feelings of surprise and con- 
cern in the minds of the majority of 
Unitarian Christians,) to some ex- 
tracts from the writings of the late 
eminently learned, and no less emi- 
uently pious and benevolent Moses 
Mendelsohn ; who, although a Jew, 
seems to have been deeply imbued 
with that spirit of charity, which, if 
not the distinguishing characteristic, 
at least one of the most beautiful 
and attractive features of the Chris- 
Gan religion. Happy will it be for 
world, when men shall cease to 
judge each other for speculative points 
of belief, which must be as various as 
the huvan imind—when they shall re- 
joice to unite with their fellow-men in 
.Xpression of those devotional 
&$ which are common to all 
ereeds—and when the inferior spirits 
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of the age shall be content humbly to 
imitate the example of u Newton, a 
Locke, a Mendelsohn, who could ad- 
mire virtue even in an Unbeliever, and 
believe that the prayers of every sincere 
petitioner, if accompanied by rectitude 
of conduct and active philanthropy, 
will, as in the case of the yet unen- 
lightened Cornelius, ‘‘ come up for 
a memorial before God,’’ on whatever 
revelation he may rest his hopes, or 
even should he be led to study the 
attributes, and learn the eternal mercy 
of the Deity, from ‘‘ the book of na- 
ture fair” alone. The following pas- 
sages are extracted from the Preface 
to a translation into German of A/a- 
nasseth Ben Israel’s Apology for the 
Jews, by Mendelsohn; in which he 
comments on a work by Counsellor 
Von Dohm, ** On the Condition of the 
Jews as Citiaens of the State.” 

** What sensible person would 
pretend to reform his neighbour's 
thoughts, or to chasten his heart by 
coercion? If we meet, in society, 
with a man of a froward heart, with 
wild and improper notions on the fun- 
damental points of religion, we have 
no other power but to reason with 
him in a mild and conciliating man- 
ner, and try to persuade him, by pa- 
tient argument, to dismiss his erro- 
neous opinions and return to whole- 
some doctrine ; in which we may per- 
severe until we are certain that the 
delusion has left him. If we find him 
incorrigible, it will be better to dis- 
continue our efforts, lest we should 
convert a sceptic, who had, at least, 
the merit of sincerity, into a hypocrite 
and a liar. Would it not be prefera- 
ble to rouse his conscience and imor- 
tify his presumption, by shewing him 
the humbleness of his condition, in 
regard to the Deity whom he dispa- 
rages, than to stun him with abuse, 
heap shame and ignominy on his cha- 
racter, and, perhaps, prove his ruin? 
It is a widely different case when such 
a man is offensively licentious or blas- 
phemous in public, when he sets a 
bad example to the community he 
belongs to, by proceedings subversive 
of morality, decenes and social order ; 
then he steps out of ¢his class, enters 
the first, and his conduct becomes 
cognizable by the magistrate, who, if 
he find him guilty, is to puvish bim 
for what be has Leen doing, but not 
for what he Aas been thinking.” 
“How much less right, then, have 
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we to be indignant and vindictive on 
account of things which, with our 
frail reason, we presume a man capable 
of doing! After the most sedulous 
search, in the whole range of philoso- 

hical and ethical learning, I have not 
owe able to find a single passage to 
justify sovereigns and governments in 
persecuting Sectarians or Dissenters 
from the established religion. Jf these 
Dissenters are occasionally in the 
wrong, they are not wilfully so. The 
Creator implanted in them, asin all 
men, a longing after knowledge and 
perfection; they suppose themselves 
to be in the path of truth; if they 


swerve from it in the integrity of 


their hearts, is that a sufficient reason 
Sor hatred and persecution ?” 

“* Beware then, brethren, of judg- 
ing uncharitahly of your neighbours ; 
desist from dealing out anathema and 
excommunication on him who falls in- 
advertently. Rather draw him unto 
you with mild words and gentle per- 
suasion. Forbid him not your meet- 
ings ; let not the doors of your assem- 
bles and places of worship be shut to 
him when he comes to pour out his 
heart before his Maker. If ye do, if 
ye cast him off, and consider him as a 
stranger, ye cut off the return to re- 
pentance; the guilt is yours, he is 
doubly innocent. The house of God 
should be accessihle to alls: it is pro- 
perly the abode of universal love, and 
peace should encompass it; let then 
every mortal enter if, and adore the 
Supreme Being as his individual feel- 
ings guide him. And ye, esteemed 
Christians, eminent for wisdom and 
learning, if it be your wish to promote 
ery and brotherly love amongst man- 

ind, do not countenance with the 
force of your intellect the sway of one 
man over the religious opinions of 
another. God alone searches the heart, 
and knows our secret thoughts. We 
are but of yesterday, and know no- 
thing. Leare supremacy to God, and 
love cach other like drcthren.” 

a 
Duhlin, 

Sir, Oct. 10, 1825. 

] HAVE long been of opinion that 

a Church might be formed which 
would embrace all the necessary Chris- 
tian doctrines without giving offence 
to any well-minded Christian: of this 
I am fully persuaded, that there is 
enough on which all Christians are 
agreed to join in social worship. My 
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wish is rather to form a truly Chris. 
tian Church than to adopt the pecu- 
liar opinions of any sect. 

When I was lately in London, | 
found some, whom I thought firmly at- 
tached to the Established Church, had 
found their way into the Chapel in 
York Street, St. James’s, and who 
were pleased with the service and the 
facility with which they were accom. 
modated. If their form of service, 
or somewhat similar, was adopted, 
(for lam not anxious for adherence 
to any particular form or any set 
words or expressions,) so as that no- 
thing revolting to the feelings or sen- 
timents of any conscientious Christian 
be introduced —I think a truly Ca- 
tholic Church may be constituted to 
unite all Christians in holy commu- 
nion, as the memorable John Hales 
savs in a Tract on Schism, published 
in 1667: ‘* Were liturgies and pub- 
lic forms of service so framed, as that 
they admitted not of particular and 
private fancies, but contained such 
things as in which all Christians do 
agree, Schisms on opinion were ut- 
terly vanished. For, consider of all 
the Liturgies that are, or ever have 
been, and remove from them whatso- 
ever is scandalous to any party, and 
leave but what all agree on, and the 
event shall be, that the public service 
and honour of God shall no ways 
suffer; whereas, to load our public 
forms with the private fancies upon 
which we differ, is the most sovereign 
way to perpetuate Schism to the 
world’s end.” 

If in the formation of such a Church 
we were to take a hint from Rammo- 
hun Roy and confine ourselves to the 
Precepts of Jesus, why should not 
such a Church become universal? 
If any friends of the gospel of peace 
would open such a place of worship 
and fully announce to the public 
their liberal views, I can have little 
doubt but the Church would increase 
and multiply with the increasing li- 


berality and extended knowledge of 


the age. I repeat that my object 8 
not to add to the number of any 
sect, but that the true and genuine 
spirit of Christianity should extend 
over the habitable globe. While scie?- 
tific and general knowledge is rapidly 
diffusing to the uttermost parts 

the earth, why should Christian know- 
ledge be suffered to be comparatively 
atastand? The signs of the times 
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lead us to expect that great events 
and revolutions are soon likely to 
take place; all well-disposed Chris- 
tians should then be on the watch to 
take advantage of any change that 
can benefit the good cause, and I am 
confident that many readers of the 
Monthly Repository would lend a 
willing hand to further so desirable 
an object as the establishment of an 
Universal Church, 


J. H. 
eS 
Sir, April, 18, 1826. 


F you consider the following anec- 
dote worthy a corner in the Repo- 
sitory, its insertion will oblige, J. F. 


MAHOMET II., Emperor of the 
Turks, having seen some of the per- 
formances of Bellini, the Venetian 
painter, was so struck with them, that 
he wrote to the Republic, entreating 
them to send him. The painter ac- 
cordingly went to Constantinople, 
where he did many excellent pieces. 
Among the rest, he painted the de- 
collation of St. John the Baptist, whom 
the Turks revere as a great prophet. 
Mahomet admired the proportion and 
shadowing of the ow but he re- 
remarked one defect in regard to the 
skin of the neck, from which the head 
was separated ; and in order to prove 
the truth of his observation, he sent 
for a slave, and ordered his head to be 
struck off. This sight so shocked the 
oer that he could not be easy till 
i¢ had obtained his dismission; which 
the Grand Signior granted, and made 
him a present of a gold chain. 

—— 
Correspondence hetween the Bishop of 
Norwich and a Methodist Preacher. 


Mr. Thomas Rowe, Methodist Preach- 
er, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bi- 
shop of Norwich. 





Lynn, 
My Lorn, Nov. 1825. 
TRUST your Lordship will par- 
don the application of a stranger, 
On a subject of a very powerful inte- 
rest to the parties concerned; and as 
the case has occurred within the dio- 
cese of Norwich, I hope this applica- 
tion will not be considered intrusive 
orirregular. An infant child, in the 
Parish of Middleton, near Lynn, who 
was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Row- 

» & Wesleyan minister, died on 
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Tuesday the 8th of this month. The 
minister of the parish, the very Rev. 
Dean Wood, has refused burial on the 
ground of the infant being unbap- 
tized. A copy of the register of the 
child's baptisin, and also of Sir John 
Nicholl’s judgment on a similar case, 
have been delivered into the hands of 
the minister, and yet the very Rev. 
Dean persists in refusing burial to the 
child. If it were a doubtful case, or 
if there were any convenient ground 
in which the remains of the unotfend- 
ing infant could be deposited, the pa- 
rents would not have troubled your 
Lordship on the occasion ; but as the 
body is turning to a mass of putre- 
faction before the eyes of its surviving 
relations, and they have no where to 
bury the dead out of their sight, they 
earnestly entreat your Lordship’s in- 
terference. I remain, my Lord, &e. 


THOMAS ROWE, 


The Bishop’s Answer. 
Sir, 

“Days (says Job) should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.” How far Dean Wood may 
accede to the truth of this remark, as 
applicable to me, I dare not venture 
peremptorily to decide. But T am 
inclined to believe, from the inter- 
course which has passed between us 
upon former occasions, he will not 
be indisposed to pay some deference 
to the opinion of a brother clergyman 
who is now in the 82d year of his 
age ; and I have no hesitation in sta- 
ting most unequivocally what that 
opinion is. The decision of so well- 
informed a civilian as Sir John Ni- 
choll, justifies, I think, any minister 
of the Established Church in pursuing 
that line of conduct towards Dissen- 
ters of all denominations which can- 
dour, and meekness, and moderation, 
and Christian charity, must make him 
anxious to pursue on all occasions, 
especially upon so interesting a one 
as that mentioned in your letter, and 
in behalf of an individual belonging to 
a sect remarkably peaceful, pious and 
inoffensive. Be so good as to shew 
the Dean what I have written; he 
may, perhaps, be induced to respect 
my suggestions. I am, Sir, yours, 


&e. H. NORWICH. 


To the Rev. Thomas Rowe, Wea- 
leyan Minister, Lynn. 
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€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Pore. 


a 


Ant. 1.—Helon’s Pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem. A Picture of Judaism, 
in the Century which preceded the 
Advent of our Saviour. Translated 
Srom the German of Frederick 
Strauss, with Notes and Hlustra- 
tions by the Translator. London: 
printed for Mawman, 1824. 2 Vols. 
Crown Svo. First Vol. pp. 371. 
Second Vol. pp. 396. 


()‘ Helon’s Wallfahrt nach Jeru- 
salem, an abstract may be seen 
in the eighteenth volume of the Month- 
ly Repository:* the article was re- 
ceived from a correspondent, the value 
of whose communications makes us 
lament that the number of them is so 
small, and whose account of the Ger- 
man original, comprehended such a 
translation of different passages of it, 
as shews, beyond all doubt, that we 
are indebted to the same pen for the 
appearance of the whole in our native 
language. The anonymous editor has 
our thanks for rendering the work ac- 
cessible to English readers: we are 
persuaded that “it will be found a 
very pleasing medium of conveying 
historical, geographical and antiqua- 
rian knowledge, and will gratify the 
taste, while it improves the heart ;” 
and the judicious summary, which he 
has given of the narrative, more than 
supersedes the necessity of our repre- 
senting, at any length, the object of 
Heilon'’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem— 
its commencement, stages, incidents, 
unmediate consequences and final is- 
sue. It will be our appropriate and 
pleasing duty to make a few observa- 
tions upon the several labours of the 
author and of his translator. In this 
and in a succeeding number, we shall 
attend exclusively to the performance 
of Strauss: hereafter, the version of 
Helon's Pilgrimage will pass under 
our review, 

_ We cannot be ignorant that some 
individuals exceedingly dislike the ad- 
mixture of palpable facts and grave 
instruction with fictitious events and 
personages. Yet, in the absence of 
all intention to deceive, in the attempt 
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* Pp. 12—22. 


to blend knowledge with delight, and 
to fix upon the memory dates and 
names and circumstances, which cap- 
not, by any ordinary methods, be so 
impressively and successfully commu- 
nicated, writings of this class seem 
justifiable, and even praise-worthy. If 
historical truth is not perverted, if the 
author’s motive is unreservedly stated, 
and steadily kept in sight, why should 
a numerous body of readers—why 
should the young especially—be de- 
barred from the benefit and satisfac- 
tion attendant on such familiar, en- 
gaging appeals to their taste, and their 
associations of ideas? It is a capital 
error to suppose that well-executed 
volumes in this department of litera- 
ture can yield no other or higher re- 
sult than mere amusement. General 
experience militates against such an 
opinion: sound criticism refutes It; 
and, in our own times, some of the 
most vivid and correct delineations of 
the manners of rather a distant pe 
riod, which the pencil of genius has 
set before us, have possessed greater 
attractions, and produced a more Use- 
ful effect, in consequence of their be- 
ing drawn, as it were, on a canvas 
already occupied, in part, by an bis 
torical painting. Nor can we per 
ceive why the principle and the force 
of this reasoning should be admitted, 
as to the supposed adventures of 3 
Greek, a Roman, a Scythian, while 
the same principle and conclusion are 
impugned, in respect of the imagmary 
adventures of an Alexandrine Jew. 

Strauss has exercised considerable 
skill in laying the period of this pi- 
grimage within the interval between 
the return from the captivity and the 
birth of Jesus Christ. He is still hap- 
pier in the specific date * which he 
has selected. By such an arrad 
ment he shuns any temptation to 
sify the narratives of either the Old of 
the New Testament, and takes bis st@ 
tion upon a spot conveniently remote 
from both. Let us near what he him- 
self says concerning this branch of his 
design : 
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® The year A, C. 109. 



































« The plan now traced, while it offer- 
ed an opportunity of delineating an inte- 
resting change in the sentiments of Helon 
himself, seemed also to present the means 
of combining with this a living picture of 
the customs, opinions and laws of the 
Jewish people. No period of their his- 
tory seemed so well adapted to the de- 
sign of this work, as that of John Hyr- 
canis. It is about this time that the 
hooks of the Maccabees close; it is the 
last era of the freedom and independence 
of the people, whose character and insti- 
tutions at the same time were so nearly 
developed and fixed, that very little 
change took place between this and the 
time of our Saviour. It was possible, 
therefore, to give a picture which, as far 
as relates to usages and manners, should 
be applicable to the times of the New 
Testament. By selecting this period, it 
was more easy to avoid the inconvenience 
of placing fictitious characters in contact 
with the real personages of history, than 
if the time of our Saviour had been 
chosen.”—Vol. 1. xi. 

We shall consider the general plan 
of Helon’s Pilgrimage—the devo- 
lopement and catastrophe of the story 
—the leading characters —the dialogue 
—the style of narrative and descrip- 
tion—the accuracy of the information 
conveyed, and—the purpose and effect 
of the whole. 

A young and pious Jew of Alexan- 
dria, “impatient to keep the sacred 
festivals at Jerusalem, and to visit the 
land whieh had been the scene of the 
past glories of his nation,” sets out 
on his pilgrimage thither. He is ac- 
companied by his uncle Elisama, a 
venerable man, full of zeal for the 
law and its literal interpretation, by a 
young Greek of the name of Myron, 
and by Sallu, a faithful slave of He- 
lon’s family. The journey to the holy 
city, is described with considerable 
minuteness, in respect of the geogra- 
py manners and incidents. Iddo, an 
0 friend of Elisama, entertains this 
band of pilgriins on their arrival: but 

y are soon called to engage in the 
nities of the Passover, every cir- 
oe of which is impressively 
Placed before the reader. Helon, who, 
— his departure, had ceased 
li enizing and had become 
~ Aramean Jew, now feels an irre- 
— desire to enter into the order 
“ae his request is granted ; 
werkie ter due probation, he begins to 
m his oficial duties in the tem- 

At a short interval, he visits Je- 
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richo, where he is the guest of Selu- 
miel, the brother of Iddo: here, for 
the first time, he sees, and here he 
marries, Selumiel’s daughter, Sula- 
mith. The bride and the bridegroom 
repair to Jerusalem, at the feast of 
Pentecost: then they return to Jeri- 
cho, and Myron’s indiscretion gives 
birth to a fatal accident, plunges the 
whole family in the deepest distress, 
compels Elisama to flee, for safety, to 
a city of refuge, and, in its effects, so 
agitates his feeble frame as to deprive 
him very quickly of life. Mvron seeks 
a reconciliation with his afflicted friend : 
he obtains it through Sulamith’s in- 
tercession; but, “ ignorant of orien- 
tal manners, and of the fury of orien- 
tal jealousy,” he commits another act 
of inadvertency, as the consequence 
of which Helon accuses Sulamith of 
being unfaithful to her marriage-vow ; 
and she undergoes, with the heroisin 
and perfect triumph of innocence, 
the ordeal of the water of jealousy. 
These events, keenly painful as they 
are to the young priest’s feelings, ex- 
ercise, nevertheless, a salutary power 
on his mind and character, on his re- 
ligious views and habits. He regains 
his cheerfulness: he finds himself hap- 
pier than ever in his domestic union, 
and in all his prospects. In this state 
of soul, he celebrates the feast of Ta- 
bernacles. When he again reaches 
Jericho, he hears that the plague has 
broken out there. ‘The whole party, 
joined by Myron, who has become a 
proselyte of the gate, determine on 
roing to Alexandria, and visiting He- 
Fon’s mother, of whose death, how- 
ever, they receive information before 
they can embark from Joppa. Still, 
they resolve upon the voyage, which 
for several days is prosperous: sud- 
denly, a storm arises; the vessel 
strikes upon a rock—and all on board 
perish. We have retraced the outlines 
of the story, in order that our remarks 
on its developement and catastrophe 
may be better understood. Only the 
leading incidents have now been reca- 
yitulated ; many of less importance, 
a in general probable and pertinent, 
occur ; and there is further interwoven 
with the narrative a most ample and 
lively account of nearly every thing 
which bears upon the personal, the 
domestic, the civil and ecclesiastical 
usages of the Jews, at the gra of this 
pilgrimage —upon the associations 
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which they connected with their Serip- 
tures, their country, their recollec- 
tions, their situation and their hopes. 

A large portion of the first book, is 
occupied by an abstract of the history 
of this people, from the calling of 
Abraham, down to the priesthood and 
the reign of John Hyrcanus. Perhaps, 
too many pages are devoted to the 
abstract: however, it comes naturally 
enough from the lips of Elisama, for 
the information of Myron, and serves 
to fill up some of the first stages of 
the journey, which until it brought 
the pilgrims to the Holy Land, was 
not likely to be fruitful in events. 

In the incidents and transactions 
which, suddenly and almost simulta- 
neously, cast down Helon from the 
pinnacle ot his bliss to the gulf of sor- 
row, the writer is extremely inartifi- 
cial. The circumstances that are de- 
signed to prepare us for the deeply 
mournful catastrophe, follow much 
too closely on each other: hence pro- 
bability is violated, and the mind of 
the reader unnecessarily shocked. It 
becomes evident that Strauss, having 
nearly exhausted his materials for de- 
scriptions of Jewish scenes, festivals, 
&c., hurries on his narrative. We 
cannot otherwise explain his unskil- 
ful structure of the last stages of the 
plot: this is the only manner in which 
we can account for his putting an end 
so abruptly to the lives of the chief 
personages of his story ; he cannot or 
he will not do any more with them— 
his invention, or rather perhaps his 
assiduity, flags. Conveniently, no 
doubt, for himself, but much to the 
mortiheation of his readers, he brings 
before us Aomicide, calumniated inno- 
cence, the Simoom, the plague, the 
tempest, in uninterrupted succession, 
and makes them the instruments of 
destroying both poetical and moral 
justice. So far are we from perceiving 
why Helon and Sulamith might not 
have been represented as passing to- 
gether many years of domestic bliss, 
that we must charge their immature 
death upon at least a failure of our 
author's judgment. In the range of 
fictitious history, and notwithstanding 
the highly-wrought picture of the 
wreck of the vessel, we are scarcely 
acquainted with so unsatisfactory and 
revolting a conclusion. 

Among the characters introduced, 
that from which these volumes have 





their title, is, in every view, deserving 
of our principal regard. /elon muy 
be considered as the author’s favourite 
personage: we even think that he js 
a sort of representative of Straw, 
himself—a portrait of his intellectual, 
moral and religious habits. The soul 
of Helon, appears to be the soul of 
devotional ardour and sensibility : his 
mind full of the associations of thought 
that would characterize a pious and 
enlightened Jew so situated. Heloa 
is the moving-spring and life of the 
whole narrative; a fine model of filial, 
conjugal, relative and patriotic affee. 
tion. His memory is richly stored with 
the passages of his country’s eventful 
history: his imagination quickly kin- 
dies at the sight of her sacred edifices 
and ceremonies, and of her grand and 
consecrated, her beautiful and capt 
vating scenery, Though his enthus- 
asm sometimes misleads his judgment, 
he manifests generally a sound under- 
standing, and a just discerament of 
men and things. We accompany him 
with lively interest throughout his pil- 
grimage: we sympathize in his joys 
and sorrows, and bitterly mourn over 
what we must, in every Vici, pro 
nounce his untimely fate. So pat 
tial are we to the young pilgrim and 
priest, that we long to know more of 
the man,* whose own state of mind 
would conceive, and whose talents and 
studies enabled him to create, this hero 
of the narrative. 

Next, in point of importance, and 
of just design and execution, though 
still at a very considerable distance, 
we rank the character of Elisama, 
whom we may term a Hebrew of the 
old school, and whose near aflinity to 
Helon, whose maturity of habit and 
experience, and ‘ multitude of years,” 
are of essential use in the conduct of 
the narrative, and in bringing about 
the succession of events. The t 
issue of this pilgrimage, is chiefly 0 
casioned by those properties of Elis 
ma’s temper, which, on every accoust, 
are the most exceptionable, and which 
perhaps are yet more prominent 1 
the original than in the translation. 


ul 


* All the information that we posses 
in respect of Strauss, ss from the Preface, 
(Translator’s,) p. xxii. We presume that 
he is a Lutheran clergyman, but are * 
vam in what part of Germany he 
sides, 
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In many respects we acknowledye 
Flisama as the Mentor of the piece ; 
although he is totally wanting In a 
Mentor’s wisdom and self-controul, 
at the moment when they are inost 
requisite. 

The character of Myron is happily 
introduced and. well sustained. An 
earlier or a later period of Jewish 
history would hardly have supplied it, 
or have enabled the author to have 
made it equally subservient to the 
main purpose of his narrative, and to 
the illustration of a few points of Gre- 
cian learning and antiquities. No- 
thing, of the kind, can be more natu- 
ral than the intimacy between Helon 
and Myron: this could not but be 
formed by their early local residence, 
their united and congenial studies ; 
notwithstanding the wide diversity of 
their dispositions, their domestic edu- 
eation and first impressions. Myron’s 
conversion was to be anticipated: still 
it comes upon us rather by surprise. 

What reader of this Pi/grimage, 
ean be uninterested in the amiable 
and engaging Su/amith ? So pre-emi- 
nent is she among the wise and devout 
and virtuous daughters of Israel, that 
we grieve to see so little of her, and 
oe over her short career of domes- 
lic felicity and usefulness, the peculiar 
severity of her trials, and the sudden- 
hess of her death. 

The portraits of Selumiel and Jddo, 

though subordinate and less attractive, 
are drawn, nevertheless, with some 
masterly strokes, and with considera- 
ble discrimination: that of AHelon’s 
mother is placed ata still greater dis- 
tavee from the fore-ground, but. is 
equally entitled to our praise. 
Nor should the willing and affec- 
Hionate slave Salle be overlooked : 
whenever he makes his appearance, it 
s strictly in season and placé and 
office, 

Accuracy and taste have sketched 
the pictures of John Hyrcanus,* the 
Easenet the Nazarite,t the lepers,§ 
“rene Jewish soldier,\| &c. 

e ~~ must not finish this part of 
she pat before we have noticed 
man of the temple; a highly 


teen 
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important individual in our author's 
group of personages, and extremely 
and peculiarly the creature of his fan- 
cy. Whether the portrait of this aged 
priest (for such he is) be historically 
correct, we must be allowed to doubt. 
At the period of the Jewish annals, to 
which //elon’s Pilgrimage belongs, 
some, it is true, were ‘* waiting for 
the consolation of Israel :” they look- 
ed solicitously and fervently for the 
Messiah; though they could not hope 
to be the witnesses of his advent. 
From the Sacred Writings, however, 
Strauss has no warrant—he has none, 
we think, even from writings of a 
more recent date, and a far inferior 
authority—for supposing that any of 
the Hebrews, whether of the priest- 
hood or the laity, beheld in the Levi- 
tical sacrifices the imagined vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ. Such typical the- 
ology was reserved for other profes- 
sors of religion, and for other and 
much later times. The old man of 
the temple is a character suggested by 
this writer's system of divinity: on 
this system he is perfectly well sup- 
ported ; he is full of mysticism, and 
himself a sort of mystical and un- 
earthly being. He does much towards 
accelerating Helon’s reception of those 
views of religious truth, which he him- 
self so zealously cherishes; and he is 
thus far not a little instrumental to 
the progress and moral of the story. 
By his virtues and his years he has 
been made truly venerable; towards 
Helon he evinces a paternal affection 
and tenderness, which meet with some- 
thing like filial gratitude, attachinent 
and submission, in return. 

In another part of this article we 
shall have occasion to resume our ob- 
servations on the Jewish sacrifices and 
on mystical theology. Meanwhile, we 
would impress on the recollection of 
our readers one fact, of singular per- 
tinency and moment, in respect of the 
animal offerings of the Hebrews : that 
people were husbandmen and shep- 
herds—altogether pastoral and agri- 
cultural; they nourished therefore an 
immense multitude of eattle, for the 
use and the food of man, Only a 
small part of each victim was devoted 
to the altar; while the rest furnished 
the meals of the priests and of the 
several worshipers. Thus, some of 
the great ends of their religious sepa- 
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ration and of common and daily life, 
were blended together in the closest 
union. 
N. 
(To be continued.) 


i 


Aatr. U—AHebhrew Tales; selected 
and translated from the Writings 
of the Ancient Hebrew Sages: to 
which is prefired, an Essay on the 
Uninspired Literature of the He- 
brews. By Hyman Hurwitz, Au- 
thor of “ Vindicia Hebraice,” Xe. 
&e. 12mo. pp. 314. Morrison and 
Watt, Fenchurch Street. 1826, 

VFEMIS is a valuable littl volume. 

The author is well known and 
highly respected. He is one of the 
few Jews that cultivate letters with 
ardour, and one of the still fewer that 
write the English language with pro- 
priety and even elegance. ‘This dis- 
tinction he may owe to his acquaint- 
ance with one of the eminent writers 
of the day, Mr. Coleridge, whom he 
names with gratitude and respect, and 
from whose work, ‘“* The Friend,” 
three of the Tales are borrowed. 

Mr. Hurwitz gives the following ex- 
planation of the source from which 
he has derived his Tales: 


“They have been selected from the 
writings of the ancient Hebrews, who 
flourished in the five first centuries afte: 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and are 


known to the learned by the names of 


the Talmud, Medrashim, Ac. 

**Of the Talmud, the principal subject 
is the Traditional Law, and to this the 
far larger portion of the work is de voted, 
Kut, likewise, there are found in it, dis- 
persed over its multifarious pages, Say- 
ings and Narrations, under the common 
name AGADETHA. 

** These scattered portions of the Tal- 
mud, as well as the Medrashim, contain, 
Ist. Explanations of Scriptural texts, and 
the many and various ways in which the 
same passages may be interpreted, 2nd. 
Mystical, and often very curions allu- 
sions. 3rd. Philosophical opinions con- 
cealed under the veil of Allegory. 4th. 
Aphorisms and moral sentiments, illus- 
trated by similes and parables, and by 
narratives, sometimes real and some- 
times fictitious. It is to the last class, 
that I have confined my extracts; and 
these form the subject matter of the fol- 
bowing pages.” —Pref. pp. iii, iv. 


Our readers will be pleased with a 





few specimens of these ancient He. 
brew stories. The following is one of 
those translated by Mr. Coleridge: 


** The Lord helpeth Man and Beast. 

“* During his march to conquer the 
world, Alexander, the Macedonian, came 
to a people in Africa who dwelt in a re 
mote and secluded corner in peaceful hats, 
and knew neither war nor conqueror, 
They led him to the hut of their chief, 
who received him hospitably, and placed 
before him golden dates, golden figs, and 
bread of gold. * Do you eat gold in this 
country ?’ said Alexander. ‘ 1 take it for 
granted (replied the chief) that thou wert 
able to find eatable food in thine own 
country. For what reason, then, art 
thou come amongst us?’ * Your gold 
has not tempted me hither,’ said Alexan- 
der, * but I would become acquainted 
with your manners and customs,’ ‘ So 
be it,’ rejoined the other: ‘ sojourn among 
us as long as it pleaseth thee.” At the 
close of this conversation two citizens 
entered, as into their court of justice. 
The plaintiff said, ‘ [ bought of this mao 
a piece of land, and as | was making 4 
deep drain through it, I found a treasure. 
This is not mine, for I only bargained for 
the land, and not for any treasure that 
might be concealed beneath it; and yet 
the former owner of the land will not 
receive it! The defendant answered, 
‘TI hope IT have a conscience, as well a 
my fellow-citizen. 1 sold him the land 
with all its contingent, as well as exist- 
ing advantages, and cousequently the 
treasure inclusively.’ : 

** The chief, who was at the same time 
their supreme judge, recapitulated their 
words, in order that the parties might see 
whether or not he understood them 
aright. Then, after some reflection, 
said, * Thou hast a son, friend, I be- 
lieve?” © Yes."—* And thou (addressing 
the other), a daughter?’ ‘ Yes. — Well, 
then, let thy son marry ¢hy daughter, and 
bestow the treasure on the young coupe 
tov & marriage portion.’ 

‘* Alexander seemed surprised aud pet- 
plexed. * ‘Think you my sentence U® 
just?’ the chief asked him, ‘ O, 20 . 
replied Alexander, ‘ but it astonishes me. 
— Aud how then,’ rejoined the chief, 
‘ would the case have been decided a 
your country?’ * ‘To confess the truth, 
said Alexander, ‘ we should have takes 
both parties into custody, and have se” 
the treasore for the king's use.” * For 
the king's use!’ exclaimed the chief. 
* Does the sun shine on that country’ 
*O yes !"—* Does it rain there?’ ‘ A* 
suredly,"—* Wonderful! Bat are there 
tame avimals in the country, that live 
on the grass and green herbs?’ * Very 























wanv, and of many kinds."—* Aye, that 
must then be the cause,’ said the chief: 
‘for the sake of those innocent animals, 
the all-gracious Being continues to let the 
suo shine, aod the rain drop down on 
your own country; since its inhabitants 
are unworthy of such blessings. 

« T, TaMib. Berrsuirn RaBAH, 

 Vaseekra RaBan.”’—Pp, 6—10. 


We make the next extract, for the 
sake not only of the tale, but also of 
the pious observations of the transla- 
tor, by which it is illustrated : 

“ Hope, Resignation, and Dependence on 
the Divine Protection recommended, 
by the consideration, that even Calami- 


ties, as far as they are Dispensations of 


God, prove at length to have been Bles- 
sings in Disguise.—This illustrated in 
the Life of R. Akiba. 


“All the paths of the Lord are mercy and 
truth, unto such as keep his covenauts 
and his testimonies. PsaLm xxv. 


** Man, with his boasted wisdom, is but 
a short-sighted creature; and, with all 
his pretended power, a weak and help- 
less being.* He knows not in one mo- 
ment what will happen to him in the 
next. Nor could such knowledge, were 
he to possess it, either prevent or retard 
events over which he has not the Icast 
controul. The eminent faculties with 
which he is gifted may indeed enable 
him to see the immediate effects of par- 
ticular occurrences, but the remote con- 
sequences and final results, are hidden 
from his confined view. Hence he often 
wishes for things, which, were they 

* “The futility of our endeavours 
without the assistance of God, is beau- 
tifully expressed in the 127th Psalm. 
“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it: except the 
Lord guard the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.’ 

“ Every man’s own experience may 
furnish him with examples to verify the 
truth of this position; but nove are more 
striking than those which are found in 
Scripture. No doubt, King David, like 
every other parent, rejoiced at the birth 
of Absalom, that very sou who drove his 
royal sire from the throne, and embitter- 

the rest of his days.—Jacob deeply 
ented and bewailed the absence of 
Joseph, little thinking, that that very ab- 
seuce was the means of saving him and 
ya from Samine ; and that it was 
ssoniehin? link in the chain of those 
of ois ag events, the mighty influence 
lich extends even to our days, and 


Whose final results » ill . . ; 
womb of time,” are still hidden in the 
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granted, would tend to his injury; and 
he as often laments and bewails those 
very events which ultimately prove to 
his benefit. Thus circumstanced, he 
could not possibly escape the numerous 
dangers that surround him, nay, he 
would often rush on that very destruc- 
tion which he seeks to avoid, were it not 
for the merciful providence of that su- 
preme Being who gave us our existence, 
who watches over our welfare, and who 
guides our steps. 

** It is He who delivers us from ‘ the 
noxious pestilence which marches in 
the dark, and from the = destruction 
which rages at noon,” It is He that 
turns our mourning into joy, and who 
changes present evils into everlasting 
good. ‘Happy then the man who has 
the God of Jacob for his help, and who 
trusts in the Lord his God.’ 

“So convinced was Rabbi Akiba of 
these divine truths, so fully persuaded 
was he that from the fountain of good- 
ness no real evil can flow, that even 
under the greatest afflictions and suffer- 
ings—and they were many and various 
—he was accustomed to say—* Whatever 
God does is for our good,’ The ancient 
Sages of Israel have recommended us to 
adopt the same maxim; and they have 
illustrated it by the following varrative. 

** Compelled by violent persecution to 
quit his native land, Rabli Akiba wan- 
dered over barren wastes and dreary de+ 
serts. His whole equipage cousisted of 
a lamp, which he used to light at night, 
in order to study the Law; a cock, which 
served him instead of a watch, to an- 
nounce to him the rising dawn; and an 
ass, on which he rode. 

"The sun was gradually sinking be- 
neath the horizon, night was fast ap- 
proaching, and the poor wanderer knew 
not where to shelter his head, or where 
to rest his weary limbs, Fatigued, and 
almost exhausted, he came at last near a 
village. He was glad to find it inhabited ; 
thinking where human beings dwelt, 
there dwelt also humanity and compas- 
sion; but he was mistaken, He asked 
for a night’s lodging—it was refused. 
Not one of the inhospitable inhabitants 
would accommodate him. He was there- 
fore obliged to seek shelter in a neigh- 
bouring wood.—*‘ It is hard, very hard,’ 
said he, ‘not to find a hospitable roof to 
protect me against the inclemency of the 
weather ;—4ut God is just, and whatever 
he does is for the best, He seated him- 
self beveath a tree, lighted his lamp, and 
began to read the daw. He had scarcely 
read a chapter, when a violent storm ex- 
tineuished the light. ‘ What,’ exclaimed 
he, ‘must [ not be permitted even to 
pursue my favourite study'—Bul God ts 
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just, and whatever he does uw for the 


hest.” 

‘* He stretched himself on the bare 
earth, willing, if possible, to have a tew 
hours’ sleep He had hardly closed his 
eyes, when a fierce wolf came and killed 
the cock. ‘ What new misfortune = is 
this?” ejaculated the astonished Akiba, 
‘My vigilant companion is gone! Who 
then will henceforth awaken me to the 
study of the law? But God is just: he 
knows best what is cood for us poor 
mortals.’ Scarcely had he finished the 
sentence, when a terrible lion came and 
devoured the “ass. ‘Wh it is to be done 
now?’ exclaimed the lonely wanderer. 


*Niy lamp and my cock are Lone my 
poor ass, too, is gone—all is cone! Bnet, 
praised he the Lord, whatever he does is 
for the best,’ He passed a= sleepless 
night, and early in the morning went to 
the villare, to see whether he could pro. 
cure a horse, or any other beast of buy 


then, to enable him to pursue his jour 


ney, But what was his surprise, not to 
hod a single individual alive ' 

‘* it appears that a band of robbers 
had entercd the village during the night, 


killed its inhabitants , an plun lered their 
houses. As soon as Axipa had suftici- 
ently recovered from the amazement into 
which this wonderful occurrence had 
thrown him, he lifted up his voice, and 
exclaimed, ‘Thou great God, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now I know 
by experience that poor mortal men are 
short-sichted and blind , often cousider- 
ing as evils what is intended for their 
preservation ! hut thou alone art just, 
and kind, and merciful' Had not the 
hard-hearted people driven me, by their 
inhospitality, trom the village, I should 
assuredly have shared their fate. Had 
not the wind extinguished my lamp, the 
robbers would have been drawn to the 
spot, and have murdered me. | perceive 
also that it was thy mercy which deprived 
me of my two companions, that they 
might not by their noise give notice to 
the banditti where | was. Praised, then, 
be thy name, for ever and ever '’ 
“'T, Brracnotu.”"—Pp, 16—21, 


We suspect that the following story 
from ‘* Medrash Rabba” is designed 
as a hint to certain Christian prosely- 
tists. : 


- Go Pretended Ma orult 


*** Te is declared in vour law,” said a 
Heathen once to Rabbi Joshuah. * that 
‘ i 

‘iO matters where unanimity 


| (annet be 
obtained, you ought to follow the pn 
rity; and vou allow that w 
are more numerous than vou are: then 
why do vou rot follow mr mode of wor. 


Alm. 


Heathens 


ship?’ * Before | answer thy interrogs. 
tion,’ replied the Rabbi, * permit me tw 
ask thee a question : Hast thou any chil. 
dren?’ © Alas!’ exclaimed the Heathen, 
‘thou remindest me of the greatest of 
my troubles.’—* Why, what is the mat. 
ter?’ asked Joshuah, ‘ I will tell thee,’ 
replied the Heathen : ‘ [ have many sons 
venerally speaking, they live pretty peace. 
ably together ; but when meal-time ar. 
rives, and prayers are to commence, each 
Wishes to adore his God in his own way, 
Ove invokes Jurrrer, another Mars, 
another Neprune. Each extols him 
whom he wishes to adore, and insists on 
his superiority. From words they often 
come to blows; so that instead of having 
a comfortable meal, we have nothing but 
confusion aud = quarrels.’—* And why 
dost thou not endeavour to reconcile 
them?’ asked Joshuah. ‘1 might as 
well,’ said the Heathen, ‘ attempt to re- 
coucile fire and water, or to smoothen 
the turbulent waves of the ocean’— | 
truly pity thee,’ said the Rabbi; * thy 
neighbours are, perhaps, more fortu- 
nate ?°—* Not at all,’ replied the Hea- 
then, * unless they be childless ;—other- 
wise, the same cause produces the same 
effect..—* And yet,’ exclaimed Joshuah, 
‘thou callest this a majority — whose 
worship thou fain wouldst recommend to 
us! Be advised by me, good man, and 
before thou attemptest to reconcile others 
to such a mode of worship, first reconcile 
the worshipers amongst themselves.’ "— 


Pp. 44, 45. 


There are both wit and wisdom in 


the Dialogue of Tale XXX: 


‘** Milton's * Dark from excess of Light, 
—anticipated and applied by R. Joshs- 
ah, in answer to a demand of the Em- 


peror Trajan, 


‘** Yon teach,’ said the Emperor Tra- 
jan to Rabbi Joshnah, ‘ that your God 
is every where, and boast that he resides 
amongst your nation. I should like to 
see him.’—* God's presence is indeed 
every where,’ replied Joshuah, * but he 
cannot be seen; no mortal eye can be- 
hold his glory."—The Emperor insisted. 
‘ Well,’ said Joshuah, ‘ suppose we OY 
to look first at one of his ambassadors? 
—The Emperor consented.’—The Rabbi 
took him in the open air at noon day, 
and bid him look at the sun in its mert- 
dian splendour —* I cannot,’ said Trajan, 
‘the light dazzles me.’-—* Thou art una 
ble,” said Joshuah, ‘to endure the light 
of one of his creatures, and canst thou 
expect to behold the resplendent glory of 
the Creator? Would not such 4 
annihilate you ! 

“TT. CHoin,”—Pp. 84, 8. 




















No. XLIV., though not a Tale, is 
a pleasing exposition of one point of 


Hebrew ethics : 

“The Climar of Benevolence ; or, the 
Golden Ladder of Charity: Srom Mai- 
monides,* after the Talmud, 

“There ave eight degrees or steps, 
says Maimonides, in the duty of cha- 
rity. 

“The first and lowest degree is to 
give, —but with reluctance or regret. 
This is the gift of the Aand, but not of 
the Acart. 

“The second is, to give cheerfully, 
but not proportionately to the distress of 
the sufferer. 

“ The third is, to give cheerfully and 
proportionably, but not until we are so- 
licited. 

‘“‘The fourth is, to give cheerfully, 
proportionably, and even unsolicited ; 
but to put it in the poor man’s hand : 
thereby exciting in him the painful emo- 
tion of shame. 

“ The fitth is, to give charity in such 
a way that the distressed may receive 
the bounty, and know their benefactor, 
witheut their being knownto him, Such 
was the conduct of some of our ances- 
tors, who used to tie up money in the 
hind corners of their cloaks, so that the 
poor might take it unperceived. 

“ The sixth, which rises still higher, 
is to know the objects of our bounty, 
but remain unknown to them. Such 
was the conduct of those of our ances- 
tors, who used to convey their charitable 
gifts into poor people’s dwellings ; taking 
eare that their own persons and names 
should remain unknown, 

“The seventh is still more meritori- 
oas; vamely, to bestow charity iu such 
& way, that the benefactor may not 
know the relieved objects, nor they the 
wame of their benefactor. As was done 
by our charitable forefathers during the 
existence of the Temple. For there was 
in that holy building a place called, the 
Chamber of Silence or Inostentation ; 
wherein the good deposited secretly what- 
ever their generous hearts suggested ; 
and from which the most respectable 
poor families were maintained with equal 
secresy.¢ 

“ Lastly, the eighth and the most 
meritorious of all, is to anticipate cha- 
rity, by preventing poverty; namely, to 
“ssist the reduced brother, either by a 
considerable gift, or a loan of money, or 
by teaching him a trade, or by putting 
Vel be ‘Maimonides’ Yad Hachazakab, 


t Hence ; a 
shphenen probably the origin of cha- 
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him in the way of business, so that he 
may earn an honest livelihood ; and not 
be forced to the dreadful alternative of 
holding up his hand for charity. And to 
this Scripture alludes, when it says,— 
* Aud if thy brother be waxeun poor and 
fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt 
support him: yea, though he bea stranger 
or @ sojpourner ; that he may live with 
thee.” Levit. xxv. 35. This is the high- 
est step and the summit of Charity's 
Golden Ladder.”"—Pp, 123—125. 

The Jews, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, are misrepresented when they 
are charged with either ignorance or 
disbelief of a future state : 

‘* The Doctrine of Resurrection supported 
by that of Creation, 

** There were discovered on the frag- 
ments of an ancient tombstone, Greek 
words to the follawing purpose :—* / 
was not, and I became: 1 am not, but 
shall be.’ ‘The same thought is expressed 
in the following reply of R, Gabiha to a 
Sceptic. 

‘* \ Freethinker said once to R. Ga- 
pina, * Ye fools, who believe in a resur- 
rection! See ye uot that the living die ? 
—how then can ye believe that the dead 
shall live?’ * Silly man!’ replied Ga- 
biha, * thon believest in a creation. 
Well, then, if what never before existed, 
exists ; why may uot that which once 
existed, exist again ?’’’—P. 105. 

Prefixed to the ‘* Tales” is an “ Es- 
say on the still Existing Remains of 
the Hebrew Sages of a later Period 
than the Maccabees, and on the Cha- 
racter and Merit of the Uninspired 
Ancient Hebrew Literature generally,” 
‘This is an instructive and pleasing at- 
tempt to vindicate Rabbinical litera- 
ture and theology, and to promote 
sacred learning amongst the writer’s 
own people. He confesses the low 
state of his nation, both religious and 
literary, and deplores bitterly the 
‘frightful phenomenon” (p. 13) of 
Jewish infidelity. He acknowledges 
that the Talmud “ contains many 
things which every enlightened, nay, 
every pious Jew, must sincerely wish 
had either never appeared there, or 
should at least long ago have been ex- 
punged from its pages” (p. 34); but 
he explains at considerable Jength in 
what manner the byperboles and alle- 

ories of the Talmudists have been 
first idly received as literal truths, and 
then derided as silly fables : 


‘* Another fertile source of misconcep- 
tion originated in that natural fondness 
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for the marvellous—so common to undis- 
ciplined minds—of which the Ancient 
Rabbis sometimes availed themselves with 
the sole view of exciting the attention of 
their respective audiences. A particular 
instance of the kind, we have in Medrash 
Shir Hashirim:—Whilst Rabéii | Rabbi 
Jehudah the holy) was delivering a ser- 
mon toa large congrevation, he observed 
that the people were rather drowsy or 
inclined to fall asleep. Wishing to rouse 
them, he exclaimed,—‘t There twas a wo- 
mon in Egypt who brought forth six hun- 
dred thousand children at one birth. An 
assertion so extraordinary was cnough to 
rouse the most lethargic. ‘The people 
stared, and looked amazed. Que of the 
Rabbi's disciples asked him for an ex- 
planation; when the Rabbi replied, that 
he merely alluded to Jochebed, who 
brought forth a sou (Moses) whose per- 
sonal worth, aud whose influence, as the 
chosen messenger of God, was equal to 
that of six hundred thousand other indi- 
viduals, 

** Now let us suppose that the pious 
Preacher had omitted the explanation, or 
that the collector of the Rabbi's opinions 
had noted his words without the iuter- 
pretation, and that the assertion had 
thus found an entrance into the Talmud, 
What would have followed? = Assurerky, 
this:—That the devotees of the dark 
agea would have taken it as matter of 
fact, would have firmly believed it, and 
that for the best of all reasons, because, 
how else could so holy & man as Rabbi 
Jehbudah have asserted it?—Common 
scnse micht, indeed, urce the nproba- 
tility of the event, but her feeble voice 
might easily have been silenced, by con- 
sidering the assumed fact as a Miracle! 
And if one of those devotees had happen- 
ed to be a Aaddi, a compiler of the ‘Tra- 
ditional Law, he would as assuredly have 
inserted it in the long list of equally 
well-grounded religious tenets : and con- 
sequently, every poor ignorant Israclite 
would have considered it as an article of 
faith, and would have firmly believed 
that there was a woman in Key pt who had 
six hundred thousand children at a birth! 
Who would have dared to deny it? Who 
weuld have had the courage to question 
it? And the half-enlightened man would, 
in spite of authority, consider it asa silly 
fable, and not only despise it, but despise 
the very books inte Which such an absur- 
dity could have found iusertion. Thus 
we see howa simple une Xplained asser- 
tien would alternately give rise to the 
most Cross superstition, and the most 
anmerited scorn; aud finally cover ree 
hgion with disgrace, and the words of 
the wise with ridicule, Truly judicious, 
therefore, was the advice of one of our 
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ancient sages—* Ye wise men, be carefy! 
of your words, lest ye be doomed to cap. 
tivity, and be banished to a place of ip. 
fected waters, which succeeding disciples 
may drink and perish, and the name of 
God will be protaned.’'’—Note, pp. 35— 
37. 

In reply to the charge that many of 
the Talmudic laws militate aguinst 
humanity, Mr. Hurwitz says, 


“| admit that the Talmud contains 
several passages, directed against idola- 
trous Heathens, that cannot be reconciled 
to the dictates of impassionate judement, 
or indeed be palliated by a hamane man 
as general principles, or in ignorance of 
the provocations in which they origi- 
nated. And these passages are the more 
remarkable, since they are in evident 
contradiction to that universal charity 
and good-will towards mankind which is 
so strongly recommended in the Talmud. 
But before we pass the sentence of con- 
demnation against the authors of that 
work, let us reflect who the men were 
against whom those severe laws were 
directed. Let us not forget that they 
were the implacable enemies of the He- 
brews—that they polluted the holy sane- 
tuary—desolated the country —slaugh- 
tered its inhabitants, and covered the 
land with mourning. Let the reader, of 
whatever persuasion he may be, read the 
books of the Maccabees—then let him 
for a moment suppose himself to be one 
of those unfortunate Israelites, who were 
made to drink the bitter cup of affliction 
to its very dregs. Let him imagine that 
he saw his country laid waste—that he 
beheld with his own eyes a venerable 
father weltering in blood—a beloved mo- 
ther, or a favourite sister suspended on 
a tree, with innocent babes hanging 
round their necks—and all this for no 
crime, but only for steadily adhering to 
the institutions of their forefathers—and 
let him lay his hand on his heart and say 
—conscientiously say, what he would 
think of those Heathens, those savage 
monsters, who with fiend-like ferocity 
fell upon a peaceable and unoffending 
people: then let him determine the de- 
gree of asperity with which be can blame 
the ancient Rulers of Israel for enacting 
a few severe laws against their unrelent- 
ing enemies ; and that perhaps at the very 
moment when their wounds were still 
bleeding. 

‘ But whatever may be thought of 
those laws, let it not be forgotten that 
they are fully counterbalanced by others 
of a more beneficent character. ‘ It's 
our duty,’ says the Talmud, ‘ to main 
tain the Heathen poor, with those of oF 
own nation,’=* We must visit their sick 

















and administer to their relief, bury their 
dead,’ &c.—* The Heathens that dwell 
out of the land of Israel ought not to be 
considered as Idolaters; as they only 
follow the customs of their fathers.’— 
‘The pious men of the Heathens,’ says 
Rabbi Joshuah, ‘ will have their portions 
in the wext world.’”—These charitable 
sentiments, aod numerous others of si- 
milar tendency, have been overlooked, 
whilst a few inimical passages have been 
selected and exhibited in a strong and 
false light. So true it is that— 

“Men's evil manners live in brass; 


their virtues 
We write in water.’”"—Pp. 50—53. 


Mr. Hurwitz acknowledges and la- 
ments that in gloomy times a know- 
ledge of the Talmud was considered 
equally and even more necessary than 
a knowledge of the Bible, but he an- 
ticipates and hails a better era, with 
all the ardour of a religious reformer. 


* Aware of the evils resulting from a 
system so absurd, the celebrated Men- 
delsshon, and his learned friend /Martog 
Wesely (author of the Mosaid, &c. &c.), 
employed their great talents to counter- 
act and remedy them. ‘lo effect this, 
and to wean his brethren from the cor- 
rupt jargon they had adopted in the days 
of tribulation, the former published his 
excellent German translation of the Pen- 
tateuch and Psalms; and the latter wrote 
several Tracts, in which he condemned 
the modes of instruction then in vogue, 
and recommended a more judicious sys- 
tem. Many were the obstacles with which 
these eminent men had to contend. The 
uation was uot sufficiently enlightened to 
appreciate the transcendent merit of their 
benefactors. The bigots of those days 
were all up in arms against these two 
great Instructors of Israel, and repaid 
their important services by considering 
and treating them as heretics! Never- 
theless, truth gradually made its way, 
and triumphed at last. It is to the la- 
bours of these two pious Philosophers, 
aided by the laudable exertion of several 
learned Jews and noble-minded Chris- 
tans, that the Israclites of Germany and 
Holland owe, in a great measure, the 
rapid advancement in literature, arts, 
and sciences, by which they begin to 
distinguish themselves,”’—Note, p. 58. 

What wil! “* Orthodox” Christians 
say of the author’s defence of the Tal- 
mudists against the charge of super- 
stition with regard to Demons? 

_* But the Talmudists, it is said, ‘be- 
lieved in the existence of demons,’ &c. &c. 
And suppose they did? Less than three 
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centuries ago, who did not? The sagest 
and most learned of Europe would have 
reprobated the denial as a presumptuous 
innovation. And must they therefore 
have been fools and idiots? — 

It is well known that the existence of 
demous was not only the popular belief, 
but was entertained by the wisest men 
of antiquity, Plato himself not excepted. 
That the Jews should have adopted the 
same error is not at all to be wondered 
at. Now, as we neither despise the learn- 
ing of Aristotle, though, in common with 
other philosophers, he believed that the 
heavenly bodies were all animated, living 
beings ;—nor the wisdom of Socrates 
and Plato, though they believed in the 
existence of demous, | do not see why 
the ‘Talmudists alone should be derided 
and despised for having adopted and 
asserted similar opinions.”’—Pp. 75, 76. 

In the Essay, Mr. Hurwitz has given 
various examples of Talmudic com- 
ments on the Holy Scriptures) Some 
of these are fancitul, but they breathe 
a spirit of picty and humanity. We 
extract one specimen, less for its in- 
genuity than for the pathetic apostro- 
phe with which it concludes : 


“** 4nd thou shalt grope at noon-day, 
as the blind gropes in the dark.’ (Deut. 
xxviii. 29.) The word, in the darkness, 
appears redundant. This Rabbi Jose re- 
marked, and said (to use his own words) 
— All my days did | feel pain at not 
being able to explain this verse. For 
what difference can it be to the blind 
man, Whether he walketh in the light, 
or in the dark?’ And yet the sacred 
penman would not have put down a word 
unnecessarily, What then does it mean ? 
This the Rabbi did uot know—and it 
gave him pain—* Till one night,’ con- 
tinues the sage, ‘as | was walking in the 
road, | met a blind man with a lighted 
torch in his hand, Son, said I, why dost 


thou carry that torch? ‘Thou canst not , 


sce its light!’ ‘Friend,’ replied the 
unfortunate man, ‘ true itis, | cannot see 
it, but others can:—as long as I carry 
this lighted torch in my hand, the sons 
of men see me, take compassion of me, 
apprize me of danger, and save me from 
pitfals, from thorns and briars.’ ‘The 
Rabbi was then satisfied that the appa- 
rently superfluous word was meant to de- 
pict the greatness of the calamities that 
were to befal the Jewish nation, — Its 
unfortunate members were not only to 
grope about like the blind—but like the 
blind in the darkness!—Without a ray 
of light to exhibit their distress, and 
without a pitying eye to take compassion 


of them! 
‘‘And O, thou unfortunate daughter 
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236 Review.—Golden Sentences. 


of Judah! How truly, alas! has this 
malediction, denounced against thee 
above three thousand years ago, been 
verified during thy eighteen hundred 
vears of sad pilgrimage! How truly 
is it still verifying in many countries! 
The light of knowledge shines with re- 
splendent lustre, but it shines not for 
thee !—Loud, and sweetly too, does hu- 
manity plead the cause of wretchedness ; 
but it pleads not for thee. The benign 
eye of Benevolence darts its vivifying 
looks every where, but it regards not 
thee. Thou alone—thou once great 
amongst nations—thou art still derided, 
despised, and neglected! For thee elo- 
quence is dumb—compassion deaf—and 
pity blind. But despair not, Israel! 
The same awful voice that deuounced 
the malediction, did also promise thee 
happier days. It rests with thee—with 
thee alone. ‘Return unto me, and I 
will return unto you, says the Lord of 
Hosts.’ Mal. iii.”"—Pp. 69—71. 
a 
Art. II].—Golden Sentences ; a Ma- 
nual that may be Used by all who 
desire to be Moral and Religious. 
Selected by the Rev. Joseph Hun- 
ter, F. A. S. 12mo. pp. 88. Bath, 
rinted by Cratwell; sold by R. 
lunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, 1826. 4s, 


\ TE rejoice to see a taste reviving 
for our older practical Chris- 
tian writers. Mr. Hunter has selected 
the names of a few of the most wor- 
thy, and has given a series of extracts 
from their Partai works. His au- 
thors are Bishop Hall, Thomas Fuller, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. Whichcote 
and Dr. Richard Lucas. The extracts 
are not “‘ excerpts from continuous 
compositions ; but each is a finished 
and perfect whole.’’ They are from 
Bishop Hall's “ Select Thoughts ;” 
Fuller’s “* Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times ;” Sir Thos. Browne’s “ Chris- 
tian Morals ;” Dr. Whichcote’s “ A- 
phorisms ;” and Dr. Lucas’s “ Prac. 
tical Christianity.” “ Biographical 
Sketches,” drawn with peculiar felicity, 
‘‘are prefixed to each fasciculus.” We 
shall give one portion of each author. 
Bishop Hail. ** He had need to be 
well underiaid, that knows how to enter- 
tain the time and himself with his own 
thoughts. Company, variety of employ- 
ments, Or recreations, may wear out the 
day with the emptiest hearts ; but,-when 
a man hath no society but of him- 
self, no task to set himself upon, but 
what arises from his own bosom, surely, 





if he have not 4 good stock of former 
notions, or an inward mint of new, he 
shall soon run out of all, and as some 
forlorn bankrupt grow weary of himself. 
Hereupon it is, that men of barren and 
unexercised hearts, can no more live 
without company, than fish out of the 
water. Aud those heremites and other 
votaries, which, professing only devo. 
tion, have no mental abilities to set 
themselves on work, are fain to tire 
themselves, and their unwelcome hours, 
with the perpetual repetitions of the 
same erisons, which are now crown toa 
tedious and heartless formality. Those 
contemplative spirits that are furnished 
with gracious abilities, and got into ae- 
quaintance with the God of heaven, may, 
aud can, lead a life even in the closest 
restraint, or wildest solitariness, nearest 
to Angelical; but those, which neither 
can have Mary's heart, nor will have 
Martha’s hand, must needs be unprofit- 
able to others and wearisome to them. 
selves.”"—Pp. 9, 10. 

Fuller, ** 1 heard a preacher take for 
his text, 4m not I thine ass, upon which 
thou hast ridden ever since 1 was thine, 
unto this day? Was I ever wont to dos 
unto thee? 1 wondered what be would 
make thereof, fearing he would starve 
his auditors for want of matter; but 
hence he observed, 

** 1. The silliest and simplest, being 
wronged, may justly speak in their own 
defeuce. 

** 2. Worst men have a good title 
their own goods: Balaam a sorcerer, 
yet the ass confesseth twice he was his. 

‘* 3. They who have done many good 
offices, and fail in one, are often not 
only unrewarded for former service, but 
punished for that one offence. 

“4. When the creatures, formerly 
officions to serve us, start from thew 
wonted obedience, as the earth to bes 
come barren, and air pestilential, mae 
ought to reflect on his own sin as the 
sole cause thereof. 

** How fruitful are the seeming barrea 
places of Scripture: bad ploughmeo, 
which make balks of such ground. 
Wheresvever the surface of God's word 
deth not laugh and sing with coro, 
there the heart thereof within is merry 
with mines, affording, where not plas 
matter, hidden mysteries,""—Pp. 26, 2/- 

Sir Thomas Browne's Evening Hy. 
‘* The night is come. Like to the day 
Depart not thou, great God, away: 

Let not my sius, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of thy light 
Keep still in my horizon ; for to me 


The sun makes pot the day, but Thee. 
Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 


On my temples sentry keep ; 




















Guard me ‘gaiust those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close : 
Let no dreams my head infest, 

Hut such as Jacob's temples blest. 
While | do rest, my soul advance ; 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 

That | may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 

And with as active vigour run 

My course, as doth the nimble sun, 
Sicep isa death! © make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die: 

And as gently lay my head, 

Un my grave, as now my bed, 
Howe'er | rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with thee: 

Aud thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake, or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 

1 do now wake to sleep again : 

QO come the hour when [ shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever,""—P. 50, 

Dr. Whichcote. 1. The pleasures of 
sense; 2. the prevalency of bodily tem- 
per; 3. the allurements of pleasure, gain 
wad honour from without; 4. the pre- 
sence of the things of this life, and this 
world; the absence of the things of the 
other lie, and the other world; 5. the 
great improvement necessary to a higher 
life, the no improvement necessary to 
this; 6. the depravation of our principles 
by il use ;—these things make it hard to 
live religiously."—P. 62. 

Dr. Lucas, * A black cloud makes 
the traveller mend his pace, and mind his 
home: whereas a fair day and a pleasant 
way waste his time, and that stealeth 
away his affections in the prospect of the 
country. However others may think of 
ut, yet | take it as a mercy that now and 


thea some clouds do interpose my sun, 


and many times some troubles do eclipse ' 


my comforts; for | perceive, if I should 
fod too much friendship in my ian, in 
my pilgrimage, J should soon forget my 
father’s house, and my heritage.”—Pp. 
70,71. 

A Postscript is commonly said to 
contain the marrow of a letter, and 
we have an “ Addendum,” which con- 
tains the most interesting passage in 
this pleasing selection. The reader 
will be gratified with having it placed 
before him entire, together with the 
biographical preface. 

_“ Otiver Heywoop. [Born 1629, 
died 1702.) One of the last survivors 
of the race of Puritan ministers, and one 
of the links which connect Euglish Puri- 
‘anism with English Presbyterian Dis- 
it. His birth was at Bolton in Lan- 
cashire, in the very focus of northern 
VOL. XX1, 21 


Review.—Golden Sentences. 





Puritanism. His father’s house was pil- 
laged, when Prince Rapert crossed Lan- 
cashire in his march to York. While at 
Cambridge, he says, in some private and 
unpublished Memoirs of his Life, that 
he preferred Perkins, Bolton, Preston, 
and Sibs, far above Aristotle, Plato, Mae 
gyrus, and Wendeton; and he brought, 
in consequence, from the University, a 
mind in which religions and Christian 
feeling was predominant. 

‘* He received ordination to the minise 
try from a classis of Presbyterian minis- 
ters; and, during the time of the Com- 
monwealth, settled as curate of Coley, 
one of the twelve chapels of the parish 
of Halifax, in Yorkshire. He deelined 
to comply with the terms of the Act of 
Uniformity, but resided near the place 
in which he had been the public minis- 
ter; and continued to exercise his mi- 
uistry, though sometimes in exile, and 
sometimes a prisoner, 

‘* His published writings have met 
with the fate which usually attends 
works which are addressed rather to par- 
ticular classes of men, than to the world 
at large. But he left behind him a great 
mass of writing of a more private and 
personal nature, (for he suffered no oc- 
currence to pass by him unimproved, ) 
now more valuable than any thing which 
he committed to the press. It forms the 
finest materials for a curious biographical 
memoir, if in the hands of one who 
could look with a philosophical eye upon 
the general character of the body to 
which he belonged, and the peculiar fea- 
tures of his own character, a3 they were 
brought out by the remarkable circum- 
stances in which he was placed at differ- 
ent periods of his eventful life. This 
ought to be done, for he was no com- 
mov man. One specimen of his mode 
of remarking on passing events is here 
given: there isa deep and solemn pathos 
running through it. The subject was 
the death of a young woman, daughter 
of ove of his most intimate friends, who 
was drowned while attempting to cross 
a brook swollen with raius, pear his 
own home. It is here given rather as 6 
literary cariosity. Whoever will com- 
pare it with the reflections of Davie 
Deatics, in somewhat similar circum- 
stances, as they are represented by the 
author of the ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ 
will see how accurately he has caught 
the manners and sentiments of the peo- 
ple and the times. 


‘“* Anp now, my soul, what personal 
improvement dost thou make of this se- 
vere and astonishing Providence ? Sure- 
ly, herein God hath declared his sove, 
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rclenty, in plucking sueh a lovely flower 
by so sad and sudden a blow. He that 
sitteth upon the flood, hath swept away 
a beautiful virgin with a flood. God, 
that sitteth upon many waters, and saith 
to the proud waves, * Hitherto shall ye 
go, and no further,’ was able to have 
carried her through the water, and to 
have secured her from drowning ; but he 
gave commission to that merciless ele- 
ment to hurry her down and choak her. 
Her will was left to venture upon appa- 
rent danger, after she had but crossed it 
with ith nity. God denied strength to 
the beast to wrestle out, and prevented 
the efficacy of help: God thought fit to 
secure the horse, not her: it was an act 
of his preroyative and justice. On, 
dreadful blow! Oh, astonishing spec- 
' A fresh, lively young woman, 
likely to lire many years, snatched away 
ou a sudden, laid by as a dead corpse in 
Yea, a praying, hope- 
ful child of a pious, praying, gracious fa- 
ther, and a precious mother, long since 
with God. What shall we say? God is 
righteous, yet mysterions in his Provi- 
denees. “Thy rivhteousness, O Lord, is like 
the great mountains; who can reach the 
top? Thy judgments are a great deep ; 
who can fathom the bottom thereof? 
‘They are sometimes unaccountable, al- 
ways holy and righteous, It's true, cloud 
and darkness are round about him ; but 
righteousness and judgment are the ha- 
bitation of his throne, The great God 
doth what he pleaseth in heaven, in 
earth, in the seas, and all deep places ; 
and sometimes gives vot the creatures 
account of his matters. He taketh away, 
who can hinder him?) Who will say unto 
him, What doest thou? It becomes us 
silently to adore his infinite majesty, and 
lie down ander his wise providences. 
He taketh but his own. Onur borrowed 
comforts must be cheerfully restored : 
our dearest relations are more his than 
ours; and, when they have done their 
work, it becomes us to lay hands off, and 
let God take them. Nor must we pre- 
scribe to him by what death he shall 
remore them: in the soft waves, or in a 
wot bed ; by lingering conswinption, or 
sudden suffocation; by a slight river, or 
ta the main ocean, To God, the Lord, 
helowg the issues of death, and from 
death. Bat, surely, there is a peculiar 
hand and end of God in pitching on this 
peren, an eminent Christian's dear 
chikd: making them the talk of the 
country, the scorn of the wicked, at such 
a time as this, when our meetings are 
icra ah pe 
presentations profane men 
may make of this? Who knows how 
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a few moments! 
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many Will take occasion to harden they 
hearts herefrom, and insult over us ai! 
with madness ? Lord, teach thy servants 
the meaning of thy rod, and give all that 
see and hear thereof the sanctified use 
thereof; especially let the death of this 
young woman be the spiritual lite of 
young persons. Oh, that others may 
hear, and fear, and do no more wick. 
edly. The time observable, when 
youth think they are let loose to be vain, 
wanton, profane,—this Christmas time, 
as they call it; and think, by the birth 
of Jesus, they are delivered to do all 
their abominations. Oh, blasphemy! 
Lord, let this be a check to sin, a spur 
to holiness. If God be so severe to his 
own children, what shall become of 
stubborn and rebellious children? If 
these things be done in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? God 
Almighty, dry up the flood of licentious- 
ness that drowns the world, lest a flood 
of wrath overflow us. Oh, what canse 
have | to admire distinguishing Provi- 
dence to me and mine! What dangers 
have | escaped! what deliverances have 
Ienjoved! My more than ordinary wan 
derings have exposed me to many seen, 
but more unseen, hazards; but hitherto 
God hath helped.”—Pp. 75—79. 
——e— 
Art. IV.— The Necessity of Philoso- 
phy to the Divine. A Sermon, 
preached at Bridg: cater, at the 
Primary Visitation of the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Un Wedaesday, the 3ist 
of August, \825. By John Mat- 
thew, M. A., Rector of Kilve and 
Stringston, Somerset, and late Fel- 
low of Baliol College, Oxford. Sve. 
p. 36. Bridgwater, printed by J. 
oole and Son; sold by Rivingtons, 
London. 1825. 


E hear that this discourse has 
produced a great impression ia 

the West of England, and we are not 
surprised at the fact. That a clergyman 
should assert ina Visitation Sermon the 
absolute necessity of the use of reason 
in matters of religion, and moreover 
attack some of those popular doc- 
trines which are thought to constitute 
the essence of religion and the dis- 
tinction of the Established Church, is 
not a little alarming to such members 
of the hierarchy as reckon absolute 
uniformity to be one of the signs of 
the true church, and to all such pro- 
fessors of Christianity, whether in oF 
out of the pale of the Establishment, 


. 
is 


as hold faith to be meritorious in pro- 
wortion as it is above reason, and es- 
teem mystery one of the marks of re- 
vealed truth. 

We are not ashamed or afraid to 
avow that we think that the ‘ Rector 
of Kilve and Stringston’”? has made 
ut his case, and proved “ the neces- 
sity of Philosophy to the Divine.” 
By “ philosophy” we would be under- 
stood to mean reason or good sense, 
and by the “Divine” the Christian 
student. Mr. Matthew indeed takes 
narrower ground, and is somewhat 
hanpered by the limits which he sets 
to himself. He deduces from his 
argument the indispensableness of 
a sacred order of teachers, prepared 
for their function by a peculiar edu- 
cation: but if it be necessary that 
all Christians should understand their 
religion and receive it, not in impli- 
cit faith, but from the conviction of 
the understanding, it is equally neces- 
sary that all Christians should use 
their reason in the interpretation of 
their religion, and in judging of the 
interpretations of it by its professed 
teachers: and to this point we hum- 
bly think the preacher would come, if 
he were at liberty to follow up his 
thoughts and lay open his whole mind. 

Mr. Matthew argues “the neces- 
sity of philosophy to the Divine” 
whether he treat of the Characters, 
the Precepts or the Doctrines of Re- 
velation; since, without philosophy, 
or as we would rather say, good 
sense, Le may mistake the examples 
set forth in holy writ, may take pecu- 
liar rules for general laws, and may 
receive as articles of faith tenets which 
contradict both reason and the senses 
and tend at once to dishonour God 
and mislead man. 

It will be seen by the following 
extracts that the preacher before the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells did 
not fear ecclesiastical censure or con- 
futation from his own acknowledged 
articles of faith, in disavowing and 
reprobating the doctrines of personal 
election and of the depravity of hu- 
man nature, 


“ You will allow me to apply a similar 
mode of reasoning to another tenet, which 
s cherished with as fond an affection by 
4 different class of Literal Religionists; I 
mean, the shocking and tremendous doc- 
‘rive of an eternal and an irrespective 
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Predestination, That a human being 
ought not, without any demerit of his 
own, to be consigned, by an absolute and 
.an irreversible decree, to eternal and 
intolerable torments, is as immediately 
evident to our understandings, as any 
fact attested by our senses, or any pro- 
position that our imaginations are capa- 
ble of forming. And, if this truth is so 
manifest to minds like ours, it must, at 
least, be equally clear to intelligencies of 
greater strength and of more accurate 
discernment, If, then, the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe could be conceived 
to be the author of a dispensation so 
repulsive even to our inevitable judg- 
ment, as this, with which Enthusiasts 
charge him, he must act in opposition to 
his sense of justice, to his moral nature, 
to his clear perception of what is right, I 
had almost said, to his conscience. Aud 
he must, in that case, be worse than the 
most corrupted of his creatures. For he 
cannot be tempted with evil: he cannot be 
seduced by passion, or blinded with igno- 
rance. He must, therefore, be cruel 
from the mere love of cruelty, unjust 
from a cool preference of injustice. He 
must find amusement in beholding the 
tortures, and his ears must be delighted 
with the wailings of his unoffending and 
uuresisting victims.—Now this is a con- 
sequence too horrible to be steadily con- 
templated, Let then the construction of 
those texts of St, Paul, on which this 
execrable doctrine is founded, be as plain 
aud as simple as it may; yet are we 
quite certain, that this could never be 
the real meaning of the Apostle. Be- 
cause the tenet is, in its nature, palpably 
false, intuitively absurd, metaphysically 
impossible. And we ought to feel our 
common sense and our reason affronted 
aud degraded by the attempt to establish 
it on the authority of divine inspiration,” 
—Pp. 24—26. 

* And 1 will only advert to one opinion 
more, of a similar character, flowing 
from the same prolific source of error; 
the couviction that is so tenaciously em- 
braced by some elementary expositors of 
scripture, concerning the radical corrup- 
tion, the utter depravity of our common 
vature.—This doctiine the man whose 
attention has been at all directed to the 
Philosophy of Mind, immediately aod 
confidently pronounces to be untrue ; 
because he knows it to be contrary to 
fact aud to experience. Fallen, as he 
allows bimself to be; yet does his aner- 
ring consciousness perceive within bim 
many a generous, many a noble quality : 
he feels in his bosom a multitude of kind- 
ly affections both private and publics he 
knows that he is influenced in his con- 
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240 Revirw.— Brent's Lecture.—Whaitfield’s Sermon. 


duct by @ lively sense of shame, and by 
an eager desire of the approbation of the 
wise and good: his heart assures him, 
that he admires and loves integrity and 
truth, and that he despises and detests 
every thing that is opposed to them: nor 
can be be mistaken in believing, what his 
hoarly experience teaches him, that he is 
capable of venerating and adoring the 
great Author and Governor of Nature, in 
his works and in his Provideuces.—And 
in all this is there nothing good ?—Is it 
all bestia’, all devilish ?—Must it not ex- 
cite our wouder, as well as our compas- 
sion, to behold, as we have frequent op- 
portunities of doing, a man of qualities 
truly estimable, truly amiable, both of 
mind and of heart, earnestly contending, 
from an erreneous, because too literal a 
coustruction of certain assertions of the 
inspired writers, that his nature, in spite 
of all the fair appearances we have men- 
tioned, is, to use the coarse language of 
the sect, one mass of corruption, rotten to 
the ery core.—\ religionist of this gloomy 
complexion will strenuously maintain, 
that he is himself incapable of every vir- 
tuous sentiment, and a slave to every 
degrading propensity ; though he feels at 
the moment, the loveliest charities alive 
and active in his bosom; though he 
knows he should be always ready to de- 
rote his time, his talents, and his pro- 
perty, to any promising scheme of bene- 
rolence; though he is sure he would 
rather die a thousand deaths, than be 
eulity of a single action of dishonour.’”"— 
Pp. 26—28, 

Such sermons as this are valuable, 
not only in so far as they expose pre- 
vailing errors and follies, but like. 
wise as being proofs of the inutility 
and vanity of Articles “for avoiding 
of Diversities of Opinions, and for the 
establishing of Consent touching True 
Re ligion,”" 

Ee 
Anv. V.—4 Lecture, delivered at the 

B ishop-street School-room, Portsea; 

November 3rd, 1825 ; occasioned hy 

some Milusions made in Clarence. 

street ( ‘hapel to other Places of 

” orship, in the Address there 

given, at the Previous Monthly 

Missionary Prayer Meeting. With 

an Appendis of Letters relative to 


Missionary Occurrences. By J 
Brent. inted by D, B. Price 
Portsmouth; sold by D. Eaton, 


London, Svo. Pp. 36, Le. 

N honest protest against bigotry! 
A The Lecturer was pepeaak le 
meeting in which a Reverend speaker 





denounced certain congregations jy 
the neighbourhood as destitute of the 
gospel. He addressed a letter of com. 
plaint to the orator, and received ay 
apology, and afterwards made the af. 
fair a topic of pulpit-discourse. 

The Lecture contains some goo! 
thoughts on gospel-preaching. Mr, 
Brent observes that “‘ there is a preach. 
ing of the gospel by doing as well as 
speaking,” and, in this connexion, 
introduces the following anecdotes ot 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Wren : 

** In the teaching or preaching the pure 
gospel by doing, there were acta dove 
by Mr. ‘Tuomas Wren (afterwards Dr, 
Wren), minister of Liigh-street chapel, 
which threw all the others far into th 
shade. During that unjust, crucl, and 
murderous war waged by this conutry 
against the American provinces, the fate 
of war (as is usual) threw many Ameri- 
cans into this country as prisoners (then 
called i:ebels), and whose lives were 
spared, most likely, only from the tear 
of retaliation. There is always misery 
enough attending on the condition vf 
prisoners of war, but generally most so 
in civil wars. Yet Dr. Wren, regardless 
of the frowns of power, and the side 
looks and sneers of churchmen and pro- 
fessors of other sects, entered the prison 
doors, comforted, cheered and assisted 
those sufferers, opened channels of com- 
munication for them with their friends, 
and did them many hind offices; tor 
which | believe it was that he was ho- 
noured with, and received from America, 
the title of Doctor, But | uever heard 
of one of the other winisters so preach- 
ing the pure gospel. 

“There was avother instance of bis 
preaching well. At a time when, trem 
real or imaginary grievances, an enraged 
regiment of Highlanders took military 
possession of the town, suspended the 
authorities, and their officers sought their 
own safety by secreting themselves; 
amidst the alarm and terror that ex- 
isted, Mr. Wren first and alone entered 
their ranks, amidst their charged guns 
and brandished sword<, soothed thei 
minds, calmed their pas-ious, and brought 
them to attend to reason, and paved the 
way for adjustment, Yet this man, for 
sooth, is glanced at as not preaching the 
pure gospel,”"—Pp. 24—26. 


a 
Art. VI.—A Sermon on the Spirit 
ality of the Kingdom of Christ. br 
Edward Whitfield. l2mo. pp. >+ 
liminster, printed by J. Muore; 


sold by Fox and Co., Loudos. 
1825 







YE design of this Sermon is to 
1 prove and illustrate a maxim of 
Paley’s, taken for a motto, that, “a 
religious establishment is no part of 
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Christianity.” It is a sensible and 
temperate discourse, and lays open, in 
our view, the vital principle of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity. 


a 


1826. March 2, at Tiverton, Devon, the 
Rev. Joun Fotiterr, aged 83. He was 
npwards of forty years sole pastor of the 
congregation of Independent Dissenters 
in that town, where he settled on leaving 
the Academy at Daventry, in the year 
1764, and continued to preach occasion- 
ally until 1816, when a fit of apoplexy 
laid him aside from public usefulness ; for 
although his health recovered and he re- 
tained the vigour of his faculties to the 
last, he could not be prevailed on again 
to trust himself in the pulpit. His life 
was a long one, and while his piety and 
liberality rendered it useful and exem- 
plary, his constitutional cheerfulness ren- 
dered it a happy life. As a preacher he 
was remarkable for great animation and 
peculiarly forcible modes of expression. 
In his sentiments, Calvinism, (if such it 
was to be called,) was moderated, parti- 
cularly in later life, as much by the course 
of his reflections as by the benevolence of 
his disposition. He was once married, 
bat lost his partner, and had no children. 
But he was a * father to the poor,” (to 
whose service he scrupulously devoted a 
third part of his income,) and he might 
almost he said to have sustained that re- 
lation towards several young persons, 
whom the confidence of friendship or the 
claims of kindred had intrusted to his 
charge, and by whom his memory is em- 
balmed with tears of grateful recollec- 
tion, As a trustee to several public in- 
‘tutions he was distinguished by his 
punctuality and scrupulous exactness in 
the transaction of business. His consti- 
tution was not originally strong, but by 
exercise, the constant practice of early 
rising, and that habitual self-government 
by which the truly pious mind is brought 
soouer or later to acquiesce with tranquil 
composure in all the checquered events 
; aan days were (under the blessing 
lag ara prolonged to an unusual 
ote Be ba bright and sunny 
be Bs Od e following letter, written 
ines in year, will give the reader a 
hota = of the cast of his mind and 
adv. te of his feelings, particularly in 

‘ancing life. It was addressed to a 
te ape friend holding the highly 
“. aut aud responsible situation of 

mother of a numerous family, and is 
‘re tuserted in the hope that it may 


gratify and instruct such of your readers 
as may sustain a similar relation, 
Maidstone, April 25, 1826, G. hk. 


Tiverton, October 19, 1824, 

My dear Mrs, , 

Although you have made me so deeply 
your debtor by the letter you favoured 
me with, and although I longed to say 
how highly you gratified me by the pleas- 
ing account you gave me of the healthy 
and flourishing state of your numereus 
offspring, yet (would you believe it?) I 
went so far to indulge my lazy fit that I 
had desired my niece to become my re- 
spondent to you, and to assign my ad- 
vanced age and growing infirmities as 
the cause of my silence ; yet conscience 
proved upon this occasion so powerful an 
accuser that | found [ could not silence 
its remonstrances, till | resolved with my 
own pen to thank you for your late com- 
munication, and to say how sincerely | 
united with you in the hope that your 
children would support honourable and 
useful characters in the world through 
which they are to make their way, They 
will, | doubt not, be favoured with the 
best of blessings, good examples, to im- 
press deeply ou the mind the best of in- 
structions, and thus be rendered happy in 
themselves, a comfort to their beloved 
parents, and a blessing to the world, As 
a wife, the mistress of a family, and the 
mother of so numerous a progeny, it 
must be acknowledged that you are placed 
in a very respectable and responsible si- 
tuation, and you will need great wisdom, 
strength and fortitude, to enable you to 
meet and bear up under all the trials to 
which your important situation will ne- 
cessarily subject you, But gregt as you 
will find your wauts on this occasion to 
be, I am persuaded, my dear friend, you 
have long ere this learned where to apply 
for these invaluable blessings, and that 
you are at all times, and upon all oc- 
casions, confiding aud rejoicing iu the 
interposition of a Providence whose 
wisdom never erps, and whose bounty 
can never be exhausted. It is true that 
sometimes we may be led through thorny 
paths, or we may be tossed about on the 
ocean of life by winds and waves, yet 
mercy is intended by every dispensation , 
aud could we see the design of all God's 
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Wy . 
dealings with us, we should readily ac- He did all he could to disseminate the 
knowledge that, although we are led a treth as it is in Jesus, and, which is hic 
roundabout wen, tt is most certainly the = greatest praise, he combined in his own 
right way to the city of habitation. The person, precept and example too! He 
longer | live the more do [ see reason to quitted life with serene hope and pious 
pity those who live without God in the resignation, in the fall assurance of reap. 
world, for | have found by long and de- ing hereafter the truits of virtue and hoii. 
lightful experience, that by realizing a ness, He foncht the good fight, he kept 
present Deity, by seeing and acknowledg- the faith, and henceforth there is laid up 
ing his hand mm all the works of creation for him a crown of rightcousness that 
wad providence, and by bolding frequent shall abide for ever, 

and intimate communton with my hca- 
venly Father, I find myself elevated above 
the untoward accidents of life, rendered Lately, at his house, the College, ia 
nobly indifferent to the station (whether Derby, aged 80, Daniet Parker Coke, 
high or low) in which the Great Disposer Esq., descended from an ancient family 
of human affairs may think fit to place 4% Trusley, in that county. He was the 
me, aod when my faith is in very lively only son ot Thomas Coke, Esq., barrister- 
exercise, can even look death itsclf in the @t-law, and Dorothy, daughter and heiress 
face with tranquillity, cheered by the of Thomas Goodwin, Esq., of the same 
sweet influence of hope, grounded on the place, who were married at All Saints’ 
discoveries and promises of the gospel. Church, in Derby, in the year 1736, Da- 
To strengthen my mind in the wisdom viel Parker, their only son, was born 
and goodness of the Divine adminisira- July 17, 1745, and was educated under 
tien, | have found it of vast use to look the Rev. Thomas Manlove, whom he 
back frequently on the way | have tra- afterwards presented with the living of 
velled and to review in retirement any St. Alkmund, in Derby. lo the year 
remarkable interpositions of Providence 1762, he was admitted of All Souls’ Col- 
which | have recorded, for the purpose, lege, Oxford, aud during his residence 
as they occurred. For they prove to my there, attended the lectures of Doctors 
satisfaction the truth of an overruling Blackstone and Beever, whose discourses 
aud particular Providence, a persuasion (4 then delivered) he committed to 
that took deep root in the bosom of the Writing in several quarto volumes, Dr. 
good Mrs. Cappe, and awakened those Beever’s lectures being valuable, the it 
devout sentiments of gratitade and trust ‘reductory ove only having been pub- 
which animated that zeal in the service lished. Mr. Coke was afterwards called 
of God and man, which hath rendered the bar, aud for many years attended 
het the object of esteem and love of an the midland circuit. In 1775, he stood 
admiring world. ‘To the care of this 4 contested election for his native tows, 
Providence | recommend you and yours, against John Gisborne, Esq, Mr. Gis 
and with kind regards to your beloved borne being elected by a majority of four 


—_ 


perther, teen votes ; but in consequence of & pe- 
l am yours, &c., tition to the House of Commons, Feb. d, 

JOHN FOLLETT. 1776, Mr. Coke was by the Commitiee 

declared to have been duly clected. ta 


. . . 1780, he was returned for the town of 
en rs house, in Somers Town, Nottingham jointly with Robert Smith, 
t the | a AnD Hatt, a relation Esq., now Lord Carrington, aud cont 
¢ _late Miss Seward's, and many nued to represent that place for seven 
Charly, for dite be Royal Maternity successive parliaments, and retired from 
their ae es e ry oe women at the representation in 1812, having held 
aw A a Be as al . +. all was a firm his seat in the House tor thirty-cight 
of Christianity wed ‘ 4 ym system = years. Mr. Coke has frequently taken 
some years ane — gts vad embraced an active part in the House of Commons, 
trath and accordan - ° ha iction of its particularly during the administration 
He Was on terms of fre ‘ hi Scriptures, Lord North. At the close of the Ameti- 
Winchester and the | ce Mir — so . he was appointed one of te 
was well known a" . “4 Vidler, and commissioners for settling the Amencaa 
mane pemens to the much respected by claims, but which employment be shortly 

} altarian convexion. resigned.— New Monthly Magazine. 
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British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


Tue Anniversary of this Institution 
will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday in Whitsun week, the 16th, 
17th and 18th of May. 

On Tuesday evening the General Com- 
mittee will meet the Deputies of District 
Associations at the rooms in Walbrook 
Buildings at Six o’clock. 

On Weduesday morning the General 
Meeting for Business will be held at 
Finsbury Chapel, to which Individual 
Subscribers, Deputies of District Asso- 
ciations, Representatives of Congregations 
and Honorary Members are respectfully 
invited. The Chair to be taken at Twelve 
vt lock. 

On the evening of the same day a Ser- 
mon will be preached in Finsbury Chapel 
by the Rev, Lane Carpenter, LL.D., of 
Bristol, in aid of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation: divine service to commence at 
half-past Six o'clock. 

On Thursday morning a second Sermon 
will be preached, also in aid of the funds 
of the Association, by the Rev. JAMES 
Tayter, of Nottingham: divine service 
to commence at Twelve o'clock, 

After this service, the subscribers and 
their friends will dine together at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand. 
(Forturther particulars, see the Wrapper. } 

Pe 
Annual Meeting of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Unitarian Missionary 

Society. 

On Friday, March 24, was held at 
Manchester, the Annual Meeting of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian Mis- 
‘onary Society. In the morning, the 
Rev. A. Beunett, late of Poole, who has 
receutly beeu engaged by the Society as 
* permanent Missionary, preached in the 
Cross Street Chapel a sermon from 1 ‘Tim. 
"5,6. ‘The attendance was respectable 
aud humerous, and the sermon was heard 
with that deep attention aad interest 
Which it merited. The discourse, which 
bleaded zeal with charity and practical 
with doctrinal preaching, may be regard- 

as a specimen of the manner in which 
Mr. Bennett proposes to lay the gospel 
before the poor, Such a manner cannot 
fail of securing some success. If argu- 
ment does not convince, # spirit of cha- 
rity may conciliate and must improve 
‘hose who are addressed. And if the 


genuine spirit of Christian benevolence 
be increased in the district to which their 
exertions are directed, the Lancashire 
aud Cheshire Missionary Society will 
greatly rejoice, even although the tenets 
which distinguish them from the rest of 
their Christian brethren may not meet 
with a reception equally extensive. Not 
that they are unsolicitous for the diffu- 
sion of their religious opinions, but if 
they cannot obtain all they wish, they 
rejoice to obtain a part. And they are 
persuaded that this part is the precursor 
of greater good. ‘he operation of Chris- 
tian love will prepare the way for tie re- 
ception of Christian truth, and a pure 
heart will generally secure an enlightened 
understanding. In proportion as the 
acrimonious spirit of controversy disap- 
pears will the judgment lose its trammels, 
and it cannot but be sincerely wished by 
every real friend of Christianity that a 
disposition to denounce * those that op- 
pose themselves,”’ whether evinced in the 
conduct of reputed orthodox or reputed 
heretical preachers, and which is no other 
than priesteraft and ill-nature modified 
by the spirit of the times, may soon 
cease to diminish the efficacy of the prin- 
ciples of the mild and benevolent Jesus, 

In the after-part of the day a meeting 
was held for the dexpatch of business in 
the school-room of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Mosley Street, the Rev. J. G. Robberds 
in the chair. 

The proceedings were commenced by 
the chairman with a few excellent prefa- 
tory remarks explaining the nature and 
objects of the Society. The Secretary 
then read the report of the Committee 
during the last year; from which it ap- 
peared amoug other things, that the 
Society supplied six stations with the 
meaus of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, and educated above 600 children 
in its Sunday-schools. Representatives 
from each of the statious were then 
called upon to furnish the meeting with 
an account of the state aud prospects of 
Unitarian Christiauity in their several 
neighbourhoods, They were kindly re- 
quested by the chairman to speak to the 
whole matter; vot to Unitariavism asa 
system of belief merely, but to Unita- 
rianism as a stimulus to duty also; to 
the practice as well as the profession of 
primitive Christianity. The statements 
of these humble aud simple-minded per- 
sons afforded great pleasure to the andi- 
euce. It appeared from the omg that 
the Society is deficient in funds, This 
deficiency, it is hoped, will soon be sup- 
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plied; for whether the nature and ob- 
jects of the Society be regarded, what it 
has effected and is effecting, or what it 
promises to effect, its success, it is pre- 
sumed, will be felt to be intimately con- 
pected with the promotion of virtue, reli- 
gion and happiness. 

As the Society is desirous of the con- 
currence of every friend to the encourage- 
went of pure Christianity and intellectual 
and moral excellence, and as many per- 
haps may have withheld their support for 
want of information respecting its nature 
and objects, the writer may be indulged 
in copying a few words from the report 
to explain them: ** The leading object 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian 
Missionary Society is the diffusion of vi- 
tal Cristianity—of the worship of one 
God, as the Father of his creatures, and 
the lowe of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
the world. The unity and paternity of 
the Supreme Heing its members feel to 
be the foundation and top-stone of all 
religion: and the reality of a future state 
as flowing from the fatherly love of a 
beneficent God, they know to be human 
wature’s best solace and support. The 
reception of these glorious traths tends 
to purify, exalt aud sustain the mind ; 
and the proposal of them to the great 
body of the people might be expected to 
draw thousands from the profession of 
infidelity, and to calm others agitated by 
the influences of systems which place the 
criterion of acceptableness with God in 
frames and feelings as variable as the 
changeful day. To propose to more ge- 
neral acceptance the simple and affecting 
truths taught by Christianity, nine minis- 
ters of Manchester and its neighbour- 
haxl generously devote their gratuitous 
services. In their efforts they are se- 
cunded by several highly respectable per- 
sons, who though they may never have 
enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate 
education, have felt the power of Chris- 
thanity in their owu hearts, aud are wil- 
ling to make no few sacrifices to aid 
in Wmparting its blessings to their fellow- 
men 

* Another object of the Society which 
may almost vie in importance with that 
which we have just mentioned, is the 
diffusion of knowledce ex werally, and 
mere especially among the young, With 
thie view its Committee recommends 
aad Assists the formation of libraries, 
aod institutes, as well as aids to support, 
Sunday-schools at each of the stations 
visited by its preachers The usefulness 
of the Suaday-schools patrouized by the 
Society, way be estimated when it is 
couside red that the congregations in con- 
wextiou with which they are established, 
are mostly in places where even this 
ucans of information is dificalt of ac- 





cess. Your Society has frequently the 
gratification to teach those who other. 
wise would remain untaught 5 to infge 
the love of virtue into bosoms which 
without its fostering care, might be aei. 
tated by guilt and remorse; to transmi: 
to children’s children, to generations ye: 
unborn, through these their immediar 
pupils, a veneration for God, for virtue, 
for Christianity. These labours are truly 
labours of love; they are lovely in them. 
selves ; it is the love of God that invites 
us to join in them, and their reward will 
be the possession of his love through the 
countless ages of an eternal world,” 
J. R. BEARD, Secretary, 

Subscriptions will be thankfully re. 
ceived by the Rev. J. G. Robberds, Gros. 
venor Square, Manchester; or by the 
Seeretary, 98, Green-Gate, Salford, Man- 
chester. 

a 


Somerset and Dorset Unitarian As 
sociation. 


Tuk Fourteenth Half-yearly Meeting 
of this Society was held at Bridport, on 
Good Friday, March 24, 1826. ‘The in 
troductory part of the morning service 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
of Yeovil; the Rev. S. Fawcett, of Yeo- 
vil, delivered the long prayer, and Dr. 
Davies, of Taunton, gave a discourse 
** On the prohibition of Christ to be ad- 
dressed in Prayer,” from John xvi. 23. 

At the close of the service the business 
of the Society was transacted, and a re- 
port read, of which the following are 
extracts: “ To this brief account of the 
results which have attended their efforts, 
your Committee desire to add a few re- 
marks, If a partial success only has at- 
tended these efforts in places where Uni- 
tarianism is not publicly professed, and 
where the establishment of new societies 
must be a work of time, it is fully evi- 
dent that great advantages have resulted 
from the presence and exertions of your 
Missionaries to the established societies. 
The judicious zeal of many members of 
these societies has been called forth, avd 
impressions highly favourable to our doc- 
trines made upon strangers, who had 
previously no fixed opinions as to their 
real nature and tendency, or were vid- 
leatly prejudiced against them. 

“ Your Comniittee advert with pecu- 
liar satisfaction to the interest which the 
course of lectures, just conciuded in 
Taunton, has excited in that populous 
town. Without the presence ef a Mit 
sionary you must be aware this course of 
lectures could not have been delivered, 
aud it is not too much to say, that the 
benefits to the congregation of that place 
and to the association generally, have Bet 
been purchased at tou great a price. 








« Cousidering all circumstances, your 
Committee are of opinion that, although 
the occasional employment of a mis- 
sionary in the district is highly desirable, 
it is not at present necessary to employ 
ove constantly. ‘They confidently rely on 
vour granting the needful pecuniary aid 
whenever it shall be deemed advisable to 
wake exertions of this kind. It has beeu 
suggested, that such exertions may be 
made from time to time, in connexion 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which would gladly receive 
contributions and afford missionary as- 
sistance in return. Your Committee are 
persuaded that such a connexion will, 
under the Divine blessing, be productive 
of very beneficial results : they therefore 
strongly recommend the adoption of the 
measure in that mode which may be 
deemed most expedient; and in retiring 
from the post you assigued them, they 
cannot but express their confideut as- 
surance, in which they are persuaded you 
will cordially join with them, that the 
glorious system of redemption which be- 
gan in the Divine benevolence, and is 
designed to promote the everlasting im- 
provement and felicity of man, shall uni- 
versally prevail.” 

Among the resolutions passed on the 
occasion were these ; 

_ That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to Dr. Davies for the very excellent 
discourse delivered by him this day. 

That the Rev. E. Whitfield, of Ilmin- 
ster, be appointed Secretary of the So- 
Clety, 

That the next General Meeting be held 
at Yeovil, on Tuesday, Sept. 19, and that 
the Rev. Mr. Lewes, of Dorchester, be 
requested to preach. 

Upwards of forty members and friends 
of the Society dined together, and in the 
course Of the afternoon appropriate sen- 
"ments and healths were given from the 
chair, which called forth some pleasing 
remarks, _ tn particular, Mr. Wawne 
— his friends for their expressions 

sympathy in a very Interesting speech, 
The Report of the North Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester Association was also read. 

The devotional part of the evening ser- 
‘ was performed by Mr. Hughes; and 
reg _— of Crewkerne, preached 
a words of Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 6, 

To us there is but one God, the Fa- 
ther,” “ 
anus _ pooeens present the meeting 
com ike u ee and the Visitors 
jedicios lc ed by Witnessing the 
congrenation — oe by a flourishing 
which ‘stran 4 “- the attention with 
then of d gers listened to the exposi- 

. Octrines they had been taught to 

OL. Xxr, 2 k 
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regard as unchristian. May these doc- 
trines, they are synonymous with trath, 
be reecived into honest hearts and bring 
forth much fruit! 
FE. WHITFIELD, 
Ee 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 

Wiltshire Unitarian Missionary As- 

sociation, 

Tue third half-yearly General Meet 
ing of this Association, was held at Fren 
chay, near Bristol, on Friday, Mareh 
24, when there were present friends 
from Bristol, Bath, Oakhill, Trowbridge, 
Calne, Taunton and Thornbury. The 
Rev. R. Wright read the Scriptures and 
engaged in prayer, and the solemnity, 
ardour, and impressiveness with which 
he performed this very important part 
of the religious service, commanded the 
fixed attention of the whole congregation 
and evidently produced a considerable 
effect. The Rev. Matthew Harding af- 
terwards, delivered, in a very able man- 
ner, a judicious, argumentative, and in- 
teresting discourse from 2 Cor. xiii, 8: 
“’We can do nothing against the truth 
but for the truth.””. The preacher insti- 
tuted an inquiry, What is Christian 
truth 2? This question he answered first 
negatively, and then affirmatively. [In 
prosecuting this part of his subject, Mr. 
H. adduced reasons why the doctrines of 
the ‘Trinity, the two natures of Christ, 
the personality of the Spirit, satisfaction 
for sin, election and reprobation, and the 
endless daration of future punishments, 
caunot be Christian truths ; and why the 
unity, supremacy aud exclusive Deity of 
the Father, the subordination of Christ, 
and the free mercy of God, must be, This 
was succeeded by very suitable observa- 
tions upon the power of truth, the cer- 
tainty of its final triumph, aud the folly 
of attempting to impede its progress. 
The whole was closed with some most 
appropriate remarks upon the advantages 
of endeavouring to accelerate the pro- 
gress of Christian truth; and the neces- 
sity imposed upon those who believe 
Unitariavism to be the “truth as it is 
in Jesus,” to unite zealously to dissemi- 
nate these doctrines among mankind. 

At the close of the service, Samuel 
Hobbs, Esq., was called to the Chair, 
aud the Secretary read the Committee's 
Report of their proceedings for the last 
half-year. The Members and Friends 
of the Association, upwards of sixty in 
number, males and females, then re- 
paired to the Bell Inn, Stapleton, where 
they partook together of an economical 
dinner. On the removal of the cloth, 
a hymn of thanksgiving was sung. Mr. 
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Harding, who filled the chair, then pro- 
ceeded to propose several apposite senti- 
ments, which drew forth remarks from 
Me«ers. Wright, Browne, Clarke, Hyde, 
Ac. The company continued together, 
enjoying the pure pleasures derived from 
euch social, religious meetings, until six 
o'clock, when they separated highly gra- 
tified with the proceedings of the whole 
day. 


H. C. 


a 


Anniversary of the Moor-Lane Cha- 
pel, Bolton. 


Tue Fourth Auniversary of the friends 
of Free Inquiry was held iu Moor.Lane 
Chapel, Bolton, on Sunday, Monday aud 
Tuesday, the 26th, 27th and 28th of 
March The Rev. W. J. Bakewell, of 
Chester, preache d in the morning and 
afternoon of Sunday; and the Rev. J. G. 
Robberds, of Manchester, in the evenings 
of Sunday and Monday; on which occa- 
sions, collections were made towards de- 
fraying the expense incurred by erecting 
the School-Rooms and Vestries adjoining 
the Meeting-House. On Monday, at ove 
o'clock, the annual dinner took place, of 
which upwards of 120 persons partook. 
The Rev. W. Sueruran, of Liverpool, 
officiated as Chairman, and Mr. Josuua 
Crook, Vice-President. Many liberal 
sentiments were given from the Chair, 
and many interesting addresses made by 
the Chairman and others, of which a 
fuller account, taken from the Bolton 
Chronicle, is inserted in the 
Reformer of the present month 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a 
hymn was sung, and a prayer delivered, 
and the assembly retired to meet again 
at the Moor-Lane Chapel 

On Tuesday, about 100 of the Sunday. 
School scholars, with their teachers, sat 
down to dinuer. When the cloth was 
removed, the President, the Rev. Ropert 
Care, of Preston, proposed the following 
sentiment, which he prefaced with a few 
observations : 


Christian 


* Success to the cause of 
the eencral Fducation of the Poor.” The 
children were then addressed by Mr. 
Makin, Mr. Fincn, of Liverpool, and 
Mr. Hryvwoop, the superintendent; in 
the course of which, the object aud ten- 
dency of Sunday-Schools were dwelt 
upon, and the children exhorted to pur- 
suc that course of life most acceptable to 
their Creator, by emulating ever virtu- 
ous action, and by being kind and cha- 
ritable to cach other, 
their conduct 


ae 


and consistent in 
as rational creatures. Mr 
° ~ } *} ; / ; ; ’ ad ; , 
Cree culogized, in high terms, Mechanics 
Institutions, and proposed a toast, wish- 





ing them success. After which, a hems 
was sung, a benediction given by the 
Chairman, and the Meeting broke up, 


i 
Unitarian Annive rsary, Portsmouth. 


Our Annual Social Meeting, on Good 
Friday, was this year held in the Assem- 
bly Room, over the National School, 
which was crowded with members and 
their friends, admitted by tickets issued 
by the appointed stewards. 

The Rev. Russell Scott in acknowledg- 
ing a vote of thanks to him as minister 
of the Unitarian congregation, expressed 
his satisfaction at seeing a continually 
increasing attendance on these occasions, 
Formerly our religious views were held ia 
such abhorrence that our orthodox ucigh- 
bours almost feared to associate with us 
in the usual « irsuits of life; to-day we 
had the pleas of seeing Christians of 
other persuasions come to witness and 
partake of our social enjoyments. iH 
had been requested to publish a discours 
he had recently delivered on several suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings, and part of it 
previously at the re-opening of the Cha- 
pel at Newport, being a summary barra- 
tive of the rise and progress of the Trin 
tarian corruption of the gospel doctrine 
of Christ’s humanity, He had complied, 
in hope that the attention of serious 
Trinitarians might thereby be called to 
the important fact, that the doctrive 
which they heard continually proclaimed 
to be now, * as it was in the Leginning,” 
was ip reality of comparativel modern 
date, that it was the work of successive 
ages, and the several stages of its orig, 
growth and maturity can be distinctly 
traced. He was happy to fiud himself o# 
this occasion supported by the presenee 
of his respected friend the Rev. Joseph 
Brent, minister of the General Baptist 
Society, from whom, votwithstanding 
some shades of difference in sentimett, 
he had always found the most cordial 
Willingness to co-operate in the good 
work to which the labours of both of 
them were directed, Nor did he feel 
less gratified by the presence of his truly 
valuable young friend, the Rev. Edmund 
Kell, who had entered on his engagement 
at Newport, with correct and becoming 
views of the ministerial character aud 
office 9 had acted up to those views, ane, 
under the Divine blessing, had the pres 
pect of reaping a satisfactory harvest. 

The Rev. Joseph Brent, in acknowledg- 
ing a vote of thanks for his kindness 
supplying Mr. Scott’s pulpit duriug his 
recent illness, as well as on former occa 
sions, spoke with great animation 04 the 
importance of Christian union. 














The Rev. E. Kell took occasion to re- 
commend perseverance in Sunday-school 
instruction. He found in his own con- 
eregation several exemplary members 
who owed their connexion with it en- 
tirely to the Sunday-school, commenced 
by one of his enlightened predecessors, 
the Rev. J. Tingcombe. A plan had re- 
cently been adopted at Newport of form- 
ing a school-library of instructive and 
interesting bouks, particularly a set pub- 
lished by the Irish School Union. The 
joan of a volume to the diligent scholar 
was found to be the most effectual sti- 
mulant to exertion ; indeed it had brought 
their school into such reputation that 
they had more caudidates for admission 
than they could possibly receive. 

After several other members had con- 
tributed by their observations to the in- 
terest of the mecting, Mr. Beard, Sen., 
concluded its proceedings by proposing 
the following resolution, which was car- 
ried by acclamation : ** That while, as 
Unitarians, we contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, we 
wish to do so in perfect charity with our 
fellow-christians of other persuasions, 
aod with good-will towards all man- 
kind,” 

Select pieces of music were performed 
at intervals, which were appropriate, as 
well as tastefully performed. 

dD. B. P. 
a 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Tur Right Rev. Wom. VAN MiLpert, 
i). D., Bishop of Landaff, is translated 
to the rich see of Durham, vice Dr. Bar- 
rington, deceased, 

©. R. Sumner, D. D., one of the Chap- 
lains in Ordinary to His Majesty, is pro- 
moted to the see of LANDAFF and the 
Deanery of St. Paul's, vacant by the 
translation of Dr. Van Mildert. 


=e 


T ® Annual Assembly of the General 
Hapitsts will be held on Whit-Tuesday, 
May 16th, at the Meeting-House, Wor- 
‘hip Street, near Finsbury Square, Lon- 
dou, Mr. Brigys, of Bessel’s Green, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent, is expected to 
preach. Divine Service will commence 
at Eleven o'clock. 

— aE 

Tur Annual Meeting of “The Pro- 
testant Society for the Protection of Re- 
ligious Liberty,” will be held at the City 
of London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
vo Saturday, May 13th, at Half-past Ten 
- Eleven o'clock precisely, when the 

‘"ytts of LANspowne will preside. 

Se eel 
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Tue Rev. G. Kenrick, Pastor of the 
Unitarian congregation, Maidstone, in 
compliance with the advice of his medical 
friends and the wishes of the society, is 
proceeding immediately to the Continent 
for twelve months for the re-establish- 
ment of his health. The Rev, BENJAMIN 
Marvon, M.A,, is supplying his place. 
We mention this for the intormation of 
the Secretaries of Fellowship Funds, &c., 
whose letters should be addressed (for 
the present) to Mr. Mardon, 


ee 


Tue Rev. J. R. Beanp, Minister of 
the New Unitarian Chapel, Salford, Man- 
chester, is just about to publish Four 
Letters in Defence of the Historical Evi- 
dence of Christianity, addressed to Mr, 
Carlile and Mr. Taylor, 

are 
PARLIAMENTARY. 


Irisu CATHOLIC PETITIONS, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Aprrib 14. 


Mr. J. Smiru presented a petition from 
the Catholics of Ireland, which was 
adopted at a late aggregate meeting, and 
he must conclude that it represented the 
opinions of that body of the people, be- 
cause the meeting was attended by seve- 
ral thousands. In stating the object of 
the petition he was necessarily led into 
some short detail. ‘The petitioners com- 
plained that the education of the poor 
was not attended to of late years, Before 
the Reformation, the lands of the clergy 
were chargeable with the expense of edu- 
cating their poor. Since that time a large 
portion of them had been partially edu- 
cated at the expense of the Catholic body, 
the rest nut at all. ‘The petitioners pro- 
fessed to reason differently on their situ- 
ation from the commissioners of Irish 
education. He himseif thought that those 
commissioners had conducted themselves 
in a very exemplary manner, and that 
Parliament was greatly obliged to them, 
They, however, recommended that Ca- 
tholics and Protestauts should be educa- 
ted in the same schools, and that the 
schoolmaster should be chosen from the 
religion professed by the majority, ‘This 
was a comparatively moderate proposal. 
He himself objected, however, to forcing 
people to read any book ; and in the 
case in question, the petitioners pointed 
out a difficulty; which was, that they 
could not read any books without first 
obtaining leave from the consistory and 
the approbation of the Bishop. They 
complained that the House granted mo- 
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ney to societies whose views were not 
those of education, but of proselytism. 
The House did certainly owe to the com- 
missioners their thanks for a clear and 
distinct examination into that subject. 
He was of opinion that some of those 
societies were particularly anxious about 
converting people to their own faith. He 
did not extend the whole force of this re- 
mark to the Kildare-Street Society. There 
was in his mind nothing more unjust and 
illiberal and intolerable, than to force 
people to read books they did not like, 
whether the Bible or any other. He had 
seen an instance of a most distressing 
kind in his travels, The Jews were, in 
France, put under very disagreeable re- 
straints, In the reign of Louis XVIII. 
they were not allowed to use any books 
in their public schools but such as were 
approved by the Congregation. He la- 
mented as much as any man the credu- 
lity and ignorance in which the greater 
part of the Catholic world were held; 
vet he contended that it was against com- 
mon sense and toleration to compel them 
to read the Scriptures, The education 


’ 


of the Lrish poor ought to be allowed to 
proceed, if not in the way most pleasing 
to Parliament, in their own way. Some- 
thing clee, however, was wanting. Those 
whe went upon religious missions into 


the utmost bounds of the East and West, 


took another course. They began with 
teaching civilization, They shewed the 
savage how to plant corn and to breed 
poultry, and to secure the return of the 
fruits in their season. After conciliating 
them by kindness, they were able to co 


on prosperously with the culture of reli. 
gion. The effect was, that they brought 
men of that rude and savage nature at 
their feet. In like manner, if they would 
convert Ireland, they must first subdue 
her by kindness. How could the rude 
and half barbarous people of that coun- 
try understand the ereat moralities of a 
Charch establishment, to which they had 
ouly to contribute rates and pay tithes > 
Chey must rather be enraged at the riches 
of the Establishment, and the poverty of 
their own clergy. Unfortunately, all cir- 
cumstances conspired against the im- 
provement of that people. In the exa- 
mination instituted by the commissioners 
of education, a Captain Gordon was asked 
it he had not been active in proselytism ? 
His answer was, Certainly not he only 
wished to see established veritable Chris 
Hanity. He was then asked, concerning 
this and that particular sect, if he thought 
their belief veritable Christianity. tlis 
reply was, that he beliewed the Ro van 
Catholic religion to be any thing but ve- 
ritable Christianity. Thos the cause of 


religion and education sustained cont. 
nual injury from the spirit of controversy, 
The petitioners prayed for a fair divisiog 
of the money appropriated to Irish educa. 
tion by Parliament, and that they might 
be allowed to conduct that education ip 
their own way. This he could not but 
consider as a very reasonable request, 
and a measure which promised to be safe 
and beneficial. Nothing was so desira. 
ble as that the people of Lreland should 
be educated. All the evils, all the com- 
motions, riot and bloodshed, which dis- 
graced that country were owing to a defi- 
ciency of education. The same thing was 
observable in London. The outrages in 
the streets, the savageness and depravity 
which were so shocking to better-in- 
formed people, which led the unhappy 
culprits to shed their blood upon the 
scaffolds, were perpetrated by wretches 
who were trained and preserved in igno- 
rance, and who never experienced offices 
of kindness and friendship from any hu- 
man being; if they had, they would have 
been humanized. It was scarcely to be 
credited now, yet it was matter of au. 
thentic history, that religious education 
in England was once at so low an ebb, 
that it required Irish interference to ase 
sist it. It was most certainly true that 
Ireland first, of all these islands, received 
the light of the gospel. He strongly re- 
commended the prayer of the petition to 
the House, 

Mr. Burrerwortn said, that as friends 
of the Government, of the State, and of 
the word of God, which was strictly in- 
terwoven with the constitution, they were 
hound to refuse the prayer of this petl- 
tion. The people of Ireland were not 
disinclined to receive the Bible. The 
priests alone prevented its reception. But 
for them, education would go on well in 
that country. They prevented the spread- 
ing of truth and of morality—they ¢D- 
couraged disorder and opposition to the 
laws, and the disturbance of the public 
peace of Ireland. Why should they want 
the benevolence of Parliament? !f they 
earnestly desired the good of the people, 
according to their own account they 
wust be very well able to effect it. They 
boasted that they could raise £1,000 4 
week for projects of sedition and designs 
against the State. If they possessed pro- 
per feelings of benevolence, they would 
far more readily contribute that much 
for the education of their poor. The 
priests had had the controul of that coum 
try for ages. What had they done? 
Compare Scotland and Ireland in poi 
of education; what a contrast! The 
modes of education were different. In 
Scotland the Scriptures were the basis © 
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education, and they inculcated the highest 
sense of morality, of justice, of obedience 
to the laws, and of respect for one ano- 
ther. It was not a fit thing for Parlia- 
ment to vote mouey to be laid out in 
educating the people in a system which 
put them in hostility to the religion of 
the State. He declared openly, and he 
wished others to do the same, his zeal 
for proselytism. What then? Were they 
to be frightened at the sound of a word ? 
it was proselytism from ignorance and 
vice to morality and knowledge. What 
should hinder a man of sense from being 
anxious for such a change ? He repeated 
his conviction that money ought vot to 
be granted for educating people in a reli- 
gion hostile to the State. The Reforma- 
tion was glorious in this respect—that it 
gave back the Scriptures to the laity. 
He bad great faith in it, because many 
great wen suffered death for its sake, and 
he could not believe that they died in 
error. If they were friends to that Re- 
formation, if they were foes to immora- 
lity, to fraud, delusion, tyranny and dis- 
order, they would now refuse the prayer 
of this petition, 

Mr. W. Smiru differed almost wholly 
from the last speaker. No man could 
stand more remote from the doctrines of 
the Roman Church than he did. He was 
a friend to truth, and to the inquiry by 
which alone it could be brought to light: 
but in selecting it for himself, he must 
take care not to assume the right of judg- 
ing for others. It was this error on the 
part of Popery that led on the Reforma. 
tion, which of all Christian systems he 
was bound to admit contributed most to 
the well-being of society. He considered 
the circumstances of Ireland to be most 
unfortunate, and her situation a most 
shocking disgrace—a disgrace to her gen- 
try and nobility—a disgrace to England, 
who had governed her so long, and to 
the character of her inhabitants. In or- 
der to prove the wretchedness and degra- 
dation to which the Irish peasantry were 
reduced, he had taken the pains to col- 
lect from the various Irish newspapers 
4 uumber of stories, which he could as- 
sure the House, presented the most ap- 
palling pictures of misery and crime. The 
Hou. Member for Dover (Mr. Butterworth) 
had instanced the case of France as illus- 
trative of the misery of infidelity; but 
the present state of that country afforded 
any thing but a picture of internal wretch- 
ceeeen. He thought the Honourable 
on was peculiarly unhappy in his 
cecitaa _ and it was wot correct to 
an ie ad Revolution which had taken 
lafidelt rance, to any general feeling of 

elity that influenced the people of 
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that country, for it was well known that 
the Revolution was effected througii the 
plots and machinations of a few deter. 
mined individuals, 

Mr. C. Witson said, that any system 
of education which excluded the reading 
of the Scriptures, should always meet 
with his determined disapprobation, 

Mr. G. BANKES most earnestly desired 
tosee the Scriptures promulgated through- 
out Ireland. He wished to see the Bible 
in the hands of the Irish peasant, and he 
denounced that intolerant spirit by which 
it was endeavoured to be withheld. The 
present state of Ireland he cousidered 
was owing to the bigotry of the Catholic 
priests, and the greatest disgrace in con- 
sequence was reflected on that body. 

Colonel Trencu said, that the Hon. 
Member for Dover, and those who advo- 
cated his principles, had done conside- 
rable injury to the cause of truth by their 
injudicious aud mischievous interference, 
It was wrong to attach to the Irish peo- 
ple a sweeping stigma of bigotry, and it 
was not true that they blindly followed 
their priests, for it was well known to 
those who had intercourse with Ireland, 
that a spirit of information had gone 
forth among the people ; and were it not 
for priests aud enthusiasts who kept 
down and denounced that spirit, Lreland 
would now reap the benefit of the in- 
creased improvement of her people. But 
for that mischievous society in Dublin, 
which took upon itself the government 
of the Irish people, the children of the 
peasantry would have had the advantages 
resulting from a liberal education, 

Mr. Maurice FiIvzGkRALD saw noe 
thing in the petition ander discussion 
which could at all warsant the extreme 
rancour displayed by the member for 
Dover. A meddling set of Sectarians 
had established themselves in Ireland, 
and set up a system of bigotry and into- 
lerance, sowing the seeds of discord 
wherever they spread themselves, and 
sounding unnecessary alarm ov the most 
trifling occasions, (Hear, hear.) It was 
natural that the Catholic clergy should 
be aroused wheu they saw their rights 
invaded, and it was no wonder if they 
had endeavoured to counteract the influ- 
ence of that meddling sect. The Catho- 
lic clergy, that much calumniated body, 
with their scanty means, had effected 
more towards the education of the Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland than the 
state, with all its exuberant liberality, 
had accomplished for the various sects in 
that country. (Hear, hear.) It was to 
the sectarians that the religious divisions 
of freland might be traced: those out- 
rageous zealots, who wished to pull down 
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Popery on the one hand, and by oppo- 
sing Episcopacy, the Established religion 
on the other. Hear, hear. 

The petiiion was then brought up and 
read. 

On the question that it do lie on the 
table, 

Mr. J. Swrru said, that all the peti- 
tioners claimed was, the right of putting 
into the bands of their children at school 
such books as thev considered most pro- 
their understanding. ‘This was 
hur fale, and ought not in reason to be 
ret to them. 

Mr. Bervrerwortu, after repeating 

of his former arguments, observed 
hat as na as the great mass of the 
people in Lreland were allowed to remain 
in icvorance, the Roman Catholics were 
iet, for ignorance best suited their 
purposes; but the moment it was at- 
tem) ed to give educa ion, the priests 
rose up to oppose it, and in their efforts 
to follow up that opposition, they were 
the all the mischiefs that oc- 
curred in Ireland. ‘They intruded them- 
‘elves into Bible meetings to which they 
were pot invi ed, and were the or casion 
of much disturbance, on some occasions 
trended with nwo litth danger to the 
promoters of such meetings. He could 
give one instance in which at a public 
ible mecting at Carlow, the priests at- 
tended supported by an immense mob, 
from whose viclence some of the friends 
of the Bible S ciety were obliged to fly 
with their lives, some escaped by vet- 
ting over walls. Some cries of ** No, 
u 


may 


o 

Mr. Borrerworru.—l! say Yes, ves; 
and I can prove the fact, if re quired. 

Sir J. Newrort said it was not his 
intention to have offered any observation 
on the petition before the Hlouse, but 
after what had just falleu from the last 
speaker, he could not remain silent. The 
Honourable Member alluded to a Bible 
meeting which was held in Carlow. Now 
he would state that the circumstances 
mentioned hy the Honourable Member 
connected with that meeting, were wholly 
without foundation (hear, hear) : and he 
was cuabled to cantradict them on most 
exeelent authority—that of Colonel Roch. 
ford, who presided at the mecting on the 
eceaon, That most re “pectable gentle 


, } ' 
man, Who Was inost deservedly PEs pe cted 
by all parties, had stated in bis evidence 
he committce on the state « f lre. 
and, that the 


SCUOUnIS Kiteh of the pro- 
ceedings at that meeting, aud which 1) ¢ 
Howmmable Me of 
‘ ad yee Member Mr. Is tierworth 

Just repeated, were misrepresenta. 


ons of the real facts. So much tor the 


‘curacy of the Honourable Member's 


information on these subjects, Ags y 
the assertion that the Catholics excluded 
the reading of the Bible, he confidently 
stated trom his own knowledge that } 
was utterly destitute of truth. They ad. 
mitted the reading of the Bible, with the 
addition of notes and comments; and jp 
this they were borne out by the opinions 
of some of the most eminent dignitaries 
of the Established Church, who held tha: 
the Bible ought not to be read unaccom. 
panied with the Catechism. (Hear, hear 
It was extremely illiberal and unjust for 
any individual to be attributing to the 
Roman Catholics principles and opinions 
which they had so often and so solemnly 
disavowed. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

——— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Aprit 17,1826. 


Tue Marquis of LANSDOWNE rose, pur- 
suant to the notice he had given, to pre- 
sent a petition from the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. Although the petition which 
he then had to ask their Lordships’ per- 
mission to lay before them, was similar 
to those which had on other occasions 
been submitted to their consideration, 
he could not propose to place it on the 
table without saying a few words in re- 
ference to it—not, however, with the 
view of raising any controversial arge- 
ment, which it was certainly far from his 
wish to do on a subject which had so 
often been, and must again soon be, dis- 
cussed, But the present petition having 
been placed in his hands, in consequence 
of an eveut which all in that House de- 
plored—the loss of a Noble Lord whose 
services had long been devoted to the 
cause of the petitioners, who, from the 
commencement to the close of his life, 
had been connected with this great ques- 
tion, of which he coutinued to the last 
moment of his existence the able and 
disinterested advocate; their Lordships 
would excuse him for reminding them ot 
that circumstance. Notwithstanding that 
the grave had closed over that Noble Lord, 
and many more devoted to the support of 
the same cause, who had, like him, been 
compelled to transmit to others their uu- 
finished task—as it also had closed over 
millions of the people whose just claims 
had thus been advocated, those claims 
would never fail to be renewed, as long 
as there continued among the people of 
Ireland a just sense of the rights which 

they ought, in common with their fel- 
low-subjects, to enjoy—as long as the 
Catholics continued to feel, and God for- 
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bid they ever should cease to feel, the 
disadvantage of their exclusion from the 
privileges of their Protestant country- 
men, aud which they would not experi- 
ence if they lived under any other Pro- 
testant Government. Having said thus 
much, he did not think it expedient to 
do more than to move that the petition be 
laid on the table; but he still felt it to 
be a duty he owed to the petitioners to 
observe, that, indulgent as he knew the 
House, and even those of their Lordships 
who were hostile to the claims of the 
Catholics, would always be to any lan- 
guage which might be employed by per- 
sous in pursuit of rights of which they 
conceived themselves to be unjustly de- 
prived, and which, their Lordships would 
admit proceeded from no improper or 
dishonourable motive; yet he was happy 
to say, that in perusing this petition he 
had found nothing in it which would re- 
quire the kind of indulgence to which he 
had alluded — nothing which was un- 
worthy of the petitioners, and nothing 
which could call for the animadversion 
of their Lordships. He was also happy 
to have the opportunity of stating, that 
the petitioners had, with great propriety, 
abstained from any thing like polemical 
discussion. ‘They had introduced into 
their petition none of those theological 
questions which, however proper in the 
pulpit, or in learned dissertations from 
the press, he never wished to see agita- 
ted within the walls of that House. They 
had, with great propriety, confived them- 
selves to answering the allegation that 
they were unfit to enjoy the same privi- 
leges as the other subjects of his Majesty. 
He meant the allegation that they could 
not give an undivided allegiance. This 
incapacity they solemnly disclaimed. To 
the pledge thus given, he trusted their 
Lordships would pay that attention which 
it deserved at their hands. He would not 
trespass farther on their Lordships’ time, 
than to say, that he concurred iu the 
sentiments expressed by the petitioners, 
and to express his hope that a period 
would soon arrive when those sentiments 
would be more generally adopted by chat 
House. The question was one, the con- 
sideration of which could not be avoided, 
for he was sure it would force itself 
‘cain on that House until justice was 
done to the claims of the petitioners. 
Che petition was read and laid on the 
table, 
The Noble Marquis then rose and 
———, another petition from a great 
Ireland om ae oy Protestants . of 
poses n favour of the Catholic claims. 
ong the names attached to it were 
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those of the Duke of Leinster, the Mar- 
quis of Downshire, the Earl of Portar- 
lington, and many other noblemen and 
great lauded proprietors. Their Lord- 
ships, in receiving this petition, would 
hear from those distinguished persons, 
in their own words, how deeply they 
considered themselves and their property 
to be affected by the existence of those 
laws which excluded their Catholic fel- 
low-subjects from the participation ot 
the privileges which they themselves 
enjoyed. 

Earl Grey had to call their Lordships’ 
attention to a petition from the same 
body as that with which the first petition 
presented by his Noble Friend originated, 
aud which could not have been intrusted 
to the care of a more zealous and able 
advocate. His Noble Friend had that day 
shewn that his zeal for the cause which 
he espoused was tempered by the sound- 
est discretion, in refraining from doing 
any thing more than to make the usual 
motion for laying the petition on the 
table. It was his intention to follow the 
same course as that which had been 
adopted by his Noble Friend—namely, to 
require of their Lordships nothing more 
than to permit this petition to be laid on 
their table; bus in doing this he also 
wished, in common with his Noble 
Friend, to express his opinion that civil 
disqualification on religious grounds, if 
not founded on a paramount public ne- 
cessity, could vot be maintained on any 
principle of policy or justice; and that 
upon the accomplishment of the object 
of the petitioners, the peace and prospe- 
rity of Ireland, and therewith the security 
and power of the British empire, depend- 
ed, But, concurring as he did with his 
Noble Friend that it would at present be 
inexpedient to trouble their Lordships by 
calling their immediate attention to these 
topics, he must state, with his Noble 
Frieud, that this question was of such 
a& nature, so vitally connected with the 
interests of the nation, that it must, to 
use his words, force itself again and 
avain on their consideration. He, there- 
fore, looked forward with an anxious 
hope to a time, and that not distant, 
when, under his auspices, this question 
would be taken up and pursued to a suc- 
cessful issue. Having said thus much, it 
was now his duty to advert to the parti- 
cular object of the petition which he had 
the honour to present to their Lordships. 
The petitioners expressed their deep sense 
of the injury they suffered from the dis- 
qualifications under which they laboured 
on account of their religions opinions. 
They stated that they had endeavoured 
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at various times, and through various 
chanuels, to remove the unfavourable and 
unjust impressions which existed against 
them. With this view they had asso- 
ciated and formed that body which was 
called the Catholic Association—an as- 
sociation formed on sound and constitu- 
tional principles, and in the institution 
of which they were warranted by the 
precedents and practice of the best times 
British history. They complained, 
that against this association a bill was 
introduced. The allegations of that bill 
they offered to refute, and prayed to be 
heard at the bar for that purpose; but 
this prayer was refused, ‘They therefore 
complain, that, without examination or 
inquiry, that bill was passed into a law. 
by that law the petitioners felt them- 
selves deeply aggrieved, and they had 
stated in strong terms, but not in such 
as would render it unfit for him to pre- 
sent the petition to the House, their 
sense of the injury they had sustained. 
hey concluded their petition by praying 
their Lordships to repeal the law. After 
this statement, it only remained for him 
to fulfil his duty by moving that the pe- 
tition be laid on the table. Before he 
made that motion, however, he would, 
in order to save time, beg leave to pre- 
sent another petition, which was from 
the Catholic inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Audeon, in Dublin. The object of this 
petition was Catholic emancipation, and 
on that general subject it was vot neces- 
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sary for him to make any further obser. 
vation. But the petitioners requested 
their Lordships’ attention to a particular 
point—to those proposed measures which 
were known by the name of wings, but 
which, he concurred with the petitioners, 
did not assist the cause in its upward 
flight; for, instead of enabling it to soar, 
they clogged and impeded it. To these 
measures he had strong objections, par- 
ticularly to that one which went to dis. 
franchise a large body of electors upon 
the allegation of abuse—to deprive free- 
holders of the right to elect representa- 
tives—a right which they held under the 
same sanction of British law by which all 
other rights and property were protected, 
He was not at all surprised that those 
persons who had always opposed Catholic 
emancipation should take up this partica- 
lar clause of disfranchisement for the 
purpose of defeating that measure, to the 
principle of which they objected. He 
agreed with the sentiments expressed in 
the petition on this point as well as on 
its general object. There was no ques- 
tion, the consideration of which was so 
essential to the peace and security of this 
empire, as that of the coutinuance of 
those laws, as unjust as they were un- 
wise, which excluded Roman Catholics 
from the privileges enjoyed by other 
British subjects. 
The petitions were read and laid on the 
table, 
—< 
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Communications have been received from Messrs. Bristowe ; Noah Jones; aud 


Ihre tteil: 
from Kendal 


wea 


from ‘Theophilas, Rusticus; a Free-Thinker; and C. 


> and the Verses 


The legal argument on the Trust-Deed of the Chapel at Merthyr Tydfil would not, 
prebend, be intelluable to the mass of our readers. ; ; 


. > . * . . . e - . 
Phe Oldest Subscriber” has completely mistaken our design in the insertion of 


the passages from Mr, Huskisson’s and Mr. Canning’s speeches in the last number. 
Our object was not political, much less to give our humble countenance to “ the Pitt 
system”, but solely to shew the progress Of the age, and to point out Ministers of 
State as the culogists of “ philosophy,” (so much abused,) and of reform (so long 


dreaded). 


We are coustrained to defer to the next number the Obituary of the late Ebenezer 


Johnston, Bsq., of Lewes. 


-_-_-__——_ 


We are again obliged, by some recent instances of inadvertence, to remind our 


[post-paid] to the Epiror, 
Paternoster Row. 


a 


ERRATUM. 
P. 172, line 30 from the bottom, [col. 1,] read “ Borez.” 
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